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Editorial Notes and Comments 


VERY REVEREND F. V. CORCORAN, C.M. 


On January twenty-eighth Father Corcoran, priest of 
the Congregation of the Missions, scholar of note, esteemed 
educator, and founder of this magazine, died of a heart at- 
tack in Los Angeles. Eight years ago this month Father Cor- 
coran, at that time president of De Paul University, ordered 
and planned for the publication of the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INstRucTION. The following is his Foreword to the first 
number of this magazine: 


The instruction of others unto justice receives highest commenda- 
tion from Him who is the Light of the World. Every Catholic 
teacher hopes to share in that commendation and none more so than 
those whose privilege and duty it is to bring to youth the right under- 
standing of Christian truth. To be effective, religious instruction 
must above all things be vigorous; and in issuing the first number 
of this Journal it is the hope of its sponsors that through the help 
rendered by its contents there may be such evidence of invigorated 
teaching of the principles and laws of Revelation that the spirit of 
Christ may take firmer hold of the minds and hearts of the rising 
generation and manifest its presence by a deeper loyalty to the ideal 
of Christian life. 


If the University can in any measure contribute to this it will 
feel that it is giving one more token of its service to religion and to 
society. With God’s blessing and the aid of Mary Immaculate under 
whose patronage the Journal is launched this will be done. 


Father Corcoran never lost interest in the publication he 
founded. During the past years he acted not only as chair- 
man of the Journal’s Advisory Board, but as ecclesiastical 
censor Father Corcoran read each number of this magazine 
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before it went to press. We ask our readers to unite with us 
in the following prayer of the Church: 

Receive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the sacrifice we offer 
for the soul of Thy servant, Francis, Thy priest, that as 
Thou didst grant him the dignity of the priesthood Thou 
wilt also grant him its reward. 


IN FAVOR OF ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 


Many Catholic teachers and critics of educational prac- 
tice are fearful of the results of an activity program where 
the teaching of Religion is concerned. A recent article’ in 
Teachers College Record offers encouraging data. Sixteen 
schools in New York City, “eight of the activity and eight 
of the non-activity type, were equated as to neighborhood, 
grade position of the pupils measured, chronological age, 


and intelligence.’”” Data were procured from an administra- 
tion both to activity and control schools of the Modern 
School Achievement Tests* and certain new tests of intel- 
lectual and dynamic factors. The results showed that the 
“activity program of instruction achieves results essentially 
equal to the conventional program in the knowledges and 
skills that enter into reading comprehension, speed of read- 
ing, arithmetic reasoning, spelling, and language usage. The 
conventional program appears to achieve slightly superior 
results in the abilities necessary for arithmetic computation. 
In addition, the activity program provides superior outcomes 

* By J. W. Wrightstone, Joseph Rechetnick, William A. McCall, and John J. 
Loftus, “Measuring Intellectual and Dynamic Factors in Activity and Control 


Schools in New York City,” Teachers College Record (December, 1938), 
pp. 237-244. 


* ibid., p. 238. 


* Modern School Achievement Tests. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 
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in the objectives of obtaining and interpreting facts and 
data; in liberality of social beliefs; and in personal and 
social adjustment. Therefore, it seems apparent that insofar 
as these intellectual and dynamic factors are concerned the 
evidence is preponderantly in favor of the activity prac- 
tices.”* We hope that those few Catholic schools that are 
using an activity program will be able to examine their 
results with the same care manifested in the investigation 
reported in Teachers College Record. Such data would be 
of considerable worth toward an improvement in the teach- 
ing of Religion. 


SUGGESTIONS OF STUDENTS AND THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE COLLEGE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


Over and over again we have wished that certain teachers 
of Religion could hear their students evaluate the courses 
in Religion which they were pursuing. And for those few 
teachers who would not be disturbed by the reactions of 
students to their courses we have wished that the adminis- 
trative offices of the college or congregation would give due 
consideration to these reactions. The December, 1938 num- 
ber of The Journal of Higher Education offers a brief but 
stimulating description of “The Dean’s Advisory Council at 
the University of New Hampshire.”” This Council has been 
in existence since 1930 and was established out of respect 
of the fact that the student is the most important element 
in the educational sysem. The Council is normally composed 
of about twenty students, all of them outstanding seniors, 
selected to represent departments by the instructional staff 


*ibid, p. 244. 


*The Journal of Higher Education, Vol. IX, No. 9 (December, 1938), 
pp. 502-504. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University. 
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of the department. The members of the Council meet when- 
ever it is deemed necessary to discuss the needs and demands 
of the students they are representing. Experience has shown 
that it is necessary to hold meetings about every three weeks. 
At the beginning of the school year a list of the members is 
published in the college newspaper, and the purposes of the 
Council are explained. Since 1930 practically every educa- 
tional change in the Liberal Arts College of the University 
of New Hampshire has been brought about through the 
Council. Recently the faculty of the University voted to 
commend the Council for its splendid work. The history 
of the Council shows that its work has fallen into two gen- 
eral classifications: proposing changes in the method and 
content of existing courses and suggesting new courses. If 
the members of the Dean’s Advisory Council at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire are rendering a valuable service 
on behalf of the educational needs of students, perhaps in 
Catholic colleges an advisory council in Religion would have 
a distinct contribution to make. We recommend its con- 
sideration to our readers. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND ABILITY 
TO STUDY 


Pedagogical libraries list innumerable references pertain- 
ing to study. For many years instructors in education have 
tried to guide teachers-in-training to an understanding of 
this question. Most teachers know, or have heard at least, 
that it is more important to teach students how to study than 
it is to hear recitations and correct assignments. In spite 
of all the literature on the subject and the general profes- 
sional attitude, high school students still do not know how 
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to study; nigh school classes are still reciting lessons and 
handing in assignments, with teachers unaware of the meth- 
ods whereby these lessons were prepared. We wish more 
principals of Catholic schools were interested in this subject. 
Children can be taught to study as soon as they know how 
to read, write and express themselves in simple language, 
and this is usually at the fourth or fifth grade level. Current 
investigations show that the elementary school is not teach- 
ing children to study, and the high school is equally culpable. 
However, high school students go home loaded with books. 
They have little or no knowledge how to attack their work 
and to apply themselves to it efficiently. The results are 
undesirable habits, inadequately prepared work, and dis- 
taste for school. May we suggest that our Catholic high 
schools investigate the study habits of their pupils. How- 
ever, this can never be done in a large study hall. The 
teacher presenting each course could well spend one or more 


months directing and supervising study, minimizing for the 
time all other phases of teaching. If this were done, there 
would be an improved attitude on the part of students to- 
ward Catholic education in general. There would be less 
cheating; there would not be as much interference with 
religious development; and there would be more actual 
learning. 


“THE CATHOLIC BIBLICAL QUARTERLY” 


On January first, members of the Catholic Biblical Asso- 
ciation received the first number of The Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly. This is the only Catholic review devoted exclu- 
sively to the Bible in the English speaking world. Our 
priest-readers in particular will be interested in the pleasing 
editorial notes to this first number written by Reverend 
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W. S. Reilly, S.S. We believe these same notes will make 
them eager for at least an associate membership in the 
Catholic Biblical Association offering all periodical publi- 
cations of the association gratis.° 


*The Catholic Biblical Association of America, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


“THE REVIEW OF POLITICS” 


The University of Notre Dame is to be congratulated on 
the first number of a quarterly, The Review of Politics, the 
first issue of which appeared early in January of the present 
year. The list of announced contributors reads like a Who’s 
Who in Catholic social thought. Among contributors to the 
first issue are: J. Maritain, C. J. Friedrich of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Geotz A. Briefs of Georgetown, Mortimore Adler 


of the University of Chicago and Charles O’Donnell of De 
Paul University. 


"The Review of Politics, Vol. 1, No. 1 (January, 1939). Notre Dame. 
Indiana: The University of Notre Dame. 


THE NATURAL VIRTUES 


“The great business of training (in the natural virtues) . . . is 
first to lay before the child the best and noblest possible ideal; 
secondly, to get that ideal stamped into his mind in the concrete 
form of sound principles; thirdly, so firmly to establish the habit 
of acting according to those principles that it will last for the rest 
of his life.” (Rudolph Allers, “Psychology of Character,” 190.) 


By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, “Teaching the Natural Virtues,” 
in Religious Instruction and Education, p. 215. 





SAMUEL AND THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
The Catholic University of America 


Washington, D. C. 


Eprror’s Note: Father Newton’s articles for the teacher of the Bible are a 
regular feature of the JourNaL oF Rewicious Instruction. Readers who 
would like to see particular topics treated in this section are asked to send 
their suggestions and questions to the editorial office of the JoURNAL or to 
Father Newton at the Catholic University. 


The two books which carry the name of Samuel are some- 
times called the Books of Kings. Both titles are appropriate. 
But perhaps the first is more significant, for the story would 
not be the same without the part played in it by Samuel. 
The period covered is one of change for the Children of 
Israel, and in that change the function of this great prophet 
is essential. The transition from the age in which Israel 
depended upon the Judges to that in which they were gov- 
erned by kings is not only an historical curiosity. It was of 
the utmost importance to the religion of the Chosen People. 
This is made clear in the Books of Samuel. They tell us, 
it is true, something of the modifications which developed 
in the people and their government, but they also omit much 
that might be expected were this the only purpose of the 
books. What they aim to convey chiefly is the fidelity of 
God to His promises, here in the establishment of the eternal 
throne of David. If we recall that in Genesis 49,8ff it was 
foretold that the tribe of Juda should possess an enduring 
sceptre, the Messianic import of the Books of Samuel be- 
comes clear. They tell us how this prediction was realized 
in the establishment of David’s throne, a throne that was 
to be everlasting. 


There is also a moral aspect to the story. The books were 
written sometime towards the beginning of the kingdom of 
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Israel, and they provide for all the later rulers an example 
in the persons of Saul and David. In Saul could be seen the 
great truth that disobedience, even in a king, would earn 
punishment. In David there was made clear the fact that 
devotion to Yahweh was imperative if the ruler expected 
to prosper. In both Saul and David there stood out the emi- 
nent truth that in Israel the king was only the vicegerent of 
God, not a ruler in his own right with the absoluteness of 
oriental monarchy. 


The main proposition in the Books of Samuel is the estab- 
lishment of David’s everlasting throne, with all its historical 
and messianic significance. The section which narrates this, 
II Samuel, 7, 11-16, merits a separate consideration. Since 
this thesis is carried by a wider historical narrative, we can 
here devote a few words to the changes in the character of 
Israel which were taking place at the time. 


In the first place we must notice the comparative peace 
which reigned generally at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury B.C. To the north, the Hittite Empire was in the weak- 
ness of dissolution. To the east, Babylon was in the pangs 
which gave birth to the powerful Assyrian Empire. To the 
south, Egypt had fallen upon one of her mysterious periods 
of debility. Even the Philistines, such a thorn in the side 
of Israel, were quiet, perhaps still smarting under the check 
their advance had received from the Egyptians. That such 
an unusual tranquillity prevailed we can see from the open- 
ing chapters of I Samuel. There was a temple at Silo, prob- 
ably modest in its architecture, but still a symbol of free- 
dom from disturbance. The people were coming to this tem- 
ple to offer sacrifice before the Ark of the Covenant, which 
would hardly have been possible were there proximate dan- 
ger from invasion. Heli, the priest of this temple, was 
looked to as a Judge for all the tribes, a condition which 
was out of the question when these tribes were divided as 
they were in the time of the early Judges. 


This universal serenity, however, was not to last long; at 
least Israel was soon to face difficulties which seriously inter- 
fered with its peace. The Philistines awoke to their possi- 
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bilities, and soon began to ambition the possession of the 
fertile hill country which rose from their maritine plain. It 
does not require much credulity for use to see in the events 
which followed another instance of divine intervention in 
the course of human history. The Philistines were a more 
rugged people than the Israelites. The pictures we have 
of them from ancient times show them well armed. There 
was a time when they occupied most of the territory which 
stretches from the plain of Esdraelon south to Hebron. But 
they failed in their conquest. After enjoying domination 
over Israel for a few years they were driven back to their 
plain, and they never seriously threatened the autonomy of 
Israel thereafter. This was a turning point not only in the 
course of Israel’s history; it had its meaning for the later 
development of all human history. 

What took place within Israel at this time was no less 
than revolutionary in many ways. The tribes drew closer 
together, their form of government became the monarchy, 
prophecy wakens to a new activity, their relations with the 
surrounding peoples takes on a different aspect. 

In the last article on this subject it was pointed out that 
since the time of their settlement in Canaan the Israelite 
tribes were forced apart by their circumstances. This con- 
dition was just changing when the period of the Judges came 
to a close. Two rather evident causes brought this about, 
and they are clear in the Books of Samuel. The first is seen 
in the people from various tribes coming to Silo for the 
offering of Sacrifice. This manifests their common worship 
of Yahweh, a bond which always existed in spite of the 
damage done to the religion by paganism. The circum- 
stances of the times made this influence more effective, and 
it became a real force once it was allowed its place in the 
life of the nation. Under David we shall see this force exer- 
cising its full influence. The other cause was the strength 
of the Philistines and the front along which they made their 
attack upon Israel. Of their strength we have already made 
mention. They were simply too much for any one tribe, or 
for any group of the tribes. Then, too, their approach to 
the territory of Israel was all along Juda, the hills of central 
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Canaan, and the plain of Esdraelon. The enemy thus be- 
came a foe common to all the tribes, one to be met and 
overcome only by concerted action on the part of all. The 
unity which was beginning to show itself under the Judge 
Heli in a practical way was encouraged under Saul and 
Samuel, and made formal when David was set up as king 
in Jerusalem. 

There was nothing in this tendency to unity among the 
tribes which might have brought about the change of gov- 
ernment from that of Judges to the kings. The reason for 
this is different. The prospect of being governed by the 
sons of Samuel was not pleasing to the Children of Israel. 
Samuel could hold the Philistines in check because he was 
a known agent of God, enjoying the divine assistance in all 
that he did. His sons were not of this same character. All 
the surrounding peoples had kings upon whom the responsi- 
bility of national defense could be placed. Israel wanted 
this sort of protection, and they asked for a king. 

The manner in which Samuel answered their request in 
selecting Saul is well known. How Saul gave way to David 
is also known. Two things, however, should be considered 
in this connection. First of all, the demand for a human 
king was a sign of Israel’s want of understanding their real 
constitution. At Mt. Sinai Yahweh became the actual head 
and ruler of His Chosen People. The position of Moses, of 
Josue, of the various Judges, was that of God’s agent. Now 
in asking for a human king, Israel was dividing their alle- 
giance, for their concept of a king was no different from that 
of other peoples. In the second place, we must observe that 
not until Solomon did the kingship in Israel take on the 
character of oriental monarchy. Not only was the throne 
of Saul and David a simple thing, Saul remaining with his 
flocks, David continuing as a warrior, but it remained also 
to a great extent dependent upon the will of the tribes. Saul 
was presented to the people by Samuel and was accepted by 
them. David was made the king of the united people only 
when the representatives of the tribes anointed him. Fur- 
ther, the fundamental constitution of the nation did not 
change with this modification in its rule. The law of the 
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land was always the law of God; the king was still ruling 
with the permission and in the name of God. 

Still, this was a decided modification in the life of the 
nation. It is significant that as this was taking place, 
Prophecy makes its appearance in Israel in a more influ- 
ential, if not a new capacity. Through the prophets God 
exercised an extraordinary jurisdiction over His people. 
According to the promise which Moses had made (Deute- 
ronomy 18), this means of divine guidance was always to be 
found in Israel. Still Samuel tells us that before his time 
prophets were few. Now we witness what might be called 
the revival of prophecy in two different types. First there 
is the individual prophet who carries to Israel the messages 
which God has to send them. Samuel himself had this office, 
and he was followed by others, as Gad, Nathan, and the 
many who appear in later years. At the same time we meet 
here with the groups of prophets whose function was of a 
quite different nature. They do not, at least as a group, act 
as divine emissaries. When they “prophecy” it is to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments and with other aids 
to devotion that were common at the time. Their purpose 
in the divine scheme of things was to stimulate and exem- 
plify attachment to Yahweh, the God of Israel. With the 
change which was coming over the people, this encourage- 
ment was important for the preservation of the true religion. 
We shall meet with such prophecy again at another crisis 
in Israel’s history, in the time of Elias. 

It was inevitable that with this new organization of the 
nation, a new policy should be developed towards the peo- 
ples who surrounded Israel. This policy is not evident until 
the time of David, but its germ was present from the days 
when Israel was drawn together against the common danger 
of the Philistines. Before it could become fully operative, 
such a policy had first to settle the internal question of the 
Canaanites. From the time of Heli, and under Samuel, the 
Israelites seem to be in full possession of the land. This 
means that politically the Canaanites were no longer an 
obstacle; it does not mean that they were completely dis- 
posed of. That had to wait for the hand of Solomon. When 
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David overcame the Jebusites at Jerusalem, the last strong- 
hold of the Canaanites was broken. With this accom- 
plished, the main concern was to secure such relations with 
the other nations as would guarantee the peaceful develop- 
ment of the Israelite kingdom. The chief danger was from 
Philistia, and it is with this people that most of the story 
deals. When Samuel was a boy, the Philistine invasion had 
started. Before he came to the office of Judge it had made 
great progress. He was able to retard the progress of the 
Philistines for a number of years. But all the time Saul was 
king they were a menace, hardly allowing any peace to inter- 
vene between their sallies into the land. After their victory 
over Saul at Gelboe the land of the Israelites was completely 
under their power, excepting, perhaps, that occupied by the 
northern tribes. 

With David the end came to Philistine domination in 
Canaan, and with their defeat, attention naturally turned 
towards other nations. It will always remain one of David’s 
great claims to distinction that, through his diplomacy and 
ability as a general, he gave Israel a place in the group of 


nations that inhabited the “fertile circle.” But this belongs 
rather to a chapter on David. 

It is in this setting, therefore, that we must read how 
God, adhering to His promise of the Messias, built up the 
house and the throne of David in preparation for the time 
when the Eternal King should come into the world. 


PRAYER 


What shall the teacher do during prayer? Should he pray, or 
should he supervise the conduct of the children, or should he 
attempt to do both? The third alternative, to try to pray and watch 
the children at the same time, is to attempt the impossible; at the 
same time the children are apt to get a very poor idea of the mean- 
ing of prayer. If he cannot do both, which of the two alternatives 
will he choose? To keep an eye on children while they pray is very 
apt to suggest misbehavior to them. A good example is likely to 
have a more permanent effect on the children than the inhibition 
coming from being watched ; hence, the teacher should usually join 
devoutly in the prayers. 

By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, “The ‘Sower’ Method,” in Reli- 
gious Instruction and Education, pp. 172-173. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


TRAINING IN HABITS OF PRAYER 


SISTER M. BRENDAN 
Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Eprtor’s Note: This is one of three papers dealing with the subject “Train- 
ing in Habits of Religion” prepared by the author for the Teachers’ Institute 
held in Hartford, Connecticut during the Catechetical Congress, October 2-4, 
1938. The reader is reminded that these papers were not written for silent 
reading and served merely as an outline for Sister Brendan’s oral presentation. 


The best known and perhaps the most functional of all 
our Catechism answers is: ‘God made me: to know Him, to 
love Him, and to serve Him in this world, so that I may be 
happy through Him in this life, and with Him forever in 
Heaven.” The first part of this answer expresses the purpose 
of all Christian living, namely, to give glory to God in the 
only way we can: by knowledge, love, and service. The 
second part expresses all our longings, all our petitions, 
happiness here and hereafter. Let us express this happiness 
by the simple word peace. That they may have peace is our 
Mass prayer for the living and for the dead. Thus we can 
comprehend the purpose and the reward of life: Glory to 
God (the best we have to give); peace to men (God’s best 
gift to us). 

Prayer gives this glory and brings this peace. It is the 
first condition of human life. It directs our life to God and 
brings God’s gifts to us. Training in habits of prayer is, 


*Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. and Sister M. Brendan, I.H.M. Catholic 
Faith, Book Three, p. 1. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1938. 
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therefore, one of the most important duties we have as 
teachers of God’s children. To perform this sublime duty we 
have at our disposal the same three means that we have for 
training in all habits: (1) instruction; (2) guidance; (3) 
example. 

No one will deny that the angels are masters of prayer. 
It could not be otherwise. Nearly two thousand years ago, 
it was the privilege of earth to hear angels pray. Theirs was 
a perfect prayer: “Glory to God in the highest; peace on 
earth to men of good will.” Let us analyze the form, rhythm, 
structure, and content of that prayer. This prayer, born in 
heaven and brought to earth is the type of all real prayer. 
It gives glory to God; it brings peace to us; it includes praise 
and petition; it reaches from earth to Heaven; and brings 
God’s gifts from Heaven to earth. 

When our Lord, the great teacher of prayer, taught His 
disciples to pray, He plainly included these two essential 
elements of prayer, namely, praise and petition. The “Our 
Father” gives glory to God, and it brings God’s gifts to us: 
daily bread, forgiveness, victory over temptation, deliverance 
from evil; all of which graces bring peace. The “Hail Mary,” 
too, is an arch reaching from earth to heaven and from 
heaven to earth. It gives praise and brings God’s gifts. All 
true prayer has this form, rhythm, and function: The Litany, 
any aspiration, the Collects of the Mass, even a one-word 
prayer. 

In order to develop the habit of prayer the child must 
know its form and content. What a tragedy when a child’s 
first introduction to prayer is through the hard task of 
memorization of unknown phrases! Children should learn 
some prayers “by heart” (An apt expression—Would that 
we mean what we say!), but unless they understand the 
function of prayer, it cannot reach the heart; they will not 
see its need in their lives. Nor will they reap the reward 
which could be theirs through a life of prayer. 

A life of prayer! How is this possible? Let us take for 
granted that these children we teach are in the state of 
grace. Therefore, every act they perform is a supernatural 
act, unless the act is in itself bad or is spoiled by a bad 
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intention. Every supernatural act is a prayer; it gives 
glory to God and brings God’s gifts to man. The child in the 
state of grace is the tabernacle of the Blessed Trinity, 
the dwelling-place of God. Each thought, word, and deed of 
this child is the act of a child of God and is pleasing to our 
Father in Heaven. If the child has made a good intention 
either in the morning or just before he performs the act his 
good act earns greater merit. What a divine intimacy is 
possible for a child of God! A real commerce from earth to 
heaven and from heaven to earth! A child can find joy in 
such a life of prayer. The child lives a whole life; no part of 
it is isolated; religion must permeate the whole child, his 
every act. 


Too often is Religion taught as an isolated thing, apart 
from the play and work life of the child. This is unfortunate. 
St. Paul teaches plainly: “Whether you eat or drink, or 
whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory of God.’”” The 
child can eat, drink, play, rest, work, pray or study; and all 
can be offered to the glory of God and be meritorious for 
Heaven. What the child in the state of grace does naturally, 
can bring to him joy on earth now and merit for heaven. 
Joy is the birthright of every child of God; it is the chief 
characteristic of Christian teaching; it is an evidence of 
Catholic living. Prayer and play need no divorce; they are 
old Catholic partners. 

What about formal prayer? Certainly there must be formal 
prayer, but this too must be linked with the child’s own 
natural life. If he understands his privilege of being a child 
of God, he will understand his privilege of going apart, 
thinking of God, and speaking lovingly with Him. This is a 
matter of simple courtesy to God. The set form of the “Our 
Father,” the “Hail Mary,” etc., must be learned. Mere rote 
will not do. The prayer should be taught in sense lines, the 
double purpose of the prayer should be understood, the 
meaning of the words, the analysis of the prayer. As aids to 
these learning processes, the following activities are sug- 
gested: 


"Tt Cor. 10, 31. 
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A “Matching Test” in which each item (there are eight) 
is separated into two parts, thus: 

Our Father Who art in Heaven. 

Picture Study: Christ at prayer (boy pictures are excel- 
lent); Our Lady at prayer; Our Holy Father at prayer, etc. 
Stories about these pictures. The child at his mother’s knees. 
Why does she sit? Example? 

Find the line in the Our Father which praises God’s holy 
Name, etc. 

What do you ask of your Guardian Angel in the prayer 
“OQ Angel of God”? Why do so many of our Angel pictures 
show our Guardian Angel guarding two children? What do 
we tell God in the Act of Faith? What do we ask of Him? 
Link these answers with grace. 

For children of the intermediate level, Word Study is again 
important. 

Write short prayers asking for a special grace. Recall the 
arch of prayer. Read the Gospel of the Pharisee and the 
publican. 

Discuss: 
the history of the Our Father; 

Study of Scripture texts in prayer; 
How to teach the “Our Father” to your younger brother. 

A Treasure Hunt through the New Testament to find a 
prayer of faith, of hope, of confidence, of humility, etc.; 
the background of these prayers, who prayed, what was the 
answer. 

Praying for particular intentions requested by the children 
for themselves, for others, for public welfare, etc. 

Later, there can be a study of the Mass prayers, the Col- 
lects, so that the prayer of the Church will be understood 
and the social element in'the prayer of the Mystical Body. 
Stories about prayer from the Old and New Testament, 
from history; stories pupils have heard or read. Answering 
questions about prayer may solve difficulties. 

Reading, writing, drawing, drama, posters, story-telling, 
picture study, dialogue—all may be made to serve in the 
admirable work of learning prayer. Formal prayer should 
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be word-perfect. There is no excuse for jargon. The under- 
standing, the memory, the will, and the emotions, all must 
take part. But there must be no drudgery, no after-memory 
of unpleasantness. Prayer, like Religion, must be of the 
heart. It must be associated with joy and love and freedom. 
We can do much to make happy, joyous memories the recall 
of every child. 

Another excellent way to form the habit of prayer and a 

good beginning in mental prayer is contained in the Cate- 
chism lesson itself. Let us illustrate by an example. In the 
early section of the text we teach that “God is good. He is 
our Creator, our Preserver, our Redeemer. He hears our 
prayers and gives us what is good for us.’” If this answer 
is adequately developed through the understanding, the child 
can be easily led to prayer in contemplating this divine 
truth. Let him make his own prayer; tell God what he has 
learned about Him; thank God for His goodness to him; 
promise God to be good for His sake; ask for His grace. 
Thus the child’s newly acquired knowledge functions in 
expression, in a prayer of praise seldom found in our many 
prayers of petition. No more natural way of teaching prayer 
could be found, for it grows out from the child’s own knowl- 
edge and experience. The transfer from the mind to the 
heart is natural and easy. 
Each commandment may be expressed in a promise; each 
article of the Creed may be expressed in an act of faith. 
Such a development of the Religion lesson from the sphere 
of thought and memory into the realm of the emotions and 
the will is functional and fruitful. The truth learned in the 
lesson is made the content of prayer; the child tells it to 
God in his own way, after lovingly calling Him by name. 
All the faculties are enlisted. Not every answer should be 
so used; the alert teacher will see her opportunities and 
utilize them to make prayer real and functional in the life 
of the child. 


What has been well called ‘‘The Little Secret’’ is another 


* Catholic Faith, Book Three, p. 31. 


“Rev. Karg Cassian, O.M.Cap., 1740 Mt. Elliott Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
“The Little Secret”. 
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excellent means to develop the habit of prayer. A short 
aspiration as: “Jesus, I Love You” is chosen and breathed, 
as it were, many, many times during the day, in secret with 
God. Like all prayerful aspirations, the ‘““The Little Secret” 
is dynamic in its recall of God’s Presence, of our total de- 
pendence on Him, and of our heart’s desire to love and 
serve Him. Blessed are those children who have learned 
The Little Secret of aspiratory prayer. Love of God and of 
neighbor, fulfillment of the law, grow consistently in the 
hearts that breathe in prayer. 


Who will deny that the habit of prayer is taught best by 
example? Where family prayer is the custom of the home, 
where morning and evening prayers are in the order of the 
day, where the mother and father pray with the children, 
where older children pray with the little ones, in such homes 
the habit of prayer is formed naturally and grows into the 
very fibre of life. Perhaps, we teachers could do no greater 
work than to help to give prayer its proper place in the 
home. The older boys and girls can be trained to pray with 
the little ones; to teach them how to pray; parents can be 
induced to do their part in enthroning God in the home, and 
making prayer the expression of their family love and solici- 
tude. The practice of family prayer brings rich blessings on 
family life. The Catholic home which lacks an honored 
crucifix and picture or statue of her who gave us the Victim 
of the Cross is a poor home indeed. Does the lack of these 
reminders of Christ and of Mary account for the prayerless 
home? 

The prayer life of the child must not be associated only 
with Church and school. The pagan Romans were excellent 
psychologists when they made family worship an important 
matter in every home. We recognize our obstacles in secur- 
ing the practice of family prayer, but the fact that prayer 
is the key of heaven, as well as one of the keys to happiness 
in family life, will encourage us to do what we can to promote 
family prayer. 

Two hazards are met in our duty of praver: mechanical 
habit and actual neglect. 


Mechanical habit is worthwhile in many of our simple 
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daily acts, but it is a handicap in prayer. To avoid mechan- 
ical habit the children can be reminded to make themselves 
fully conscious of the fact that they are praying to God. 
Kneeling itself is an aid to this consciousness. Folding the 
hands, looking at the crucifix, etc., are also aids; but the 
child should be taught that while all these bodily acts are 
helpful and desirable, they are not necessary or essential. 
On the other hand, keeping these outer forms of prayer will 
help to hold the habit of prayer and save the child from 
actual neglect. It is better that the child have the mechanical 
habit, than that he actually neglect prayer. Making clear to 
the child that all who are in heaven are there because they 
prayed well, and that all who are in hell are there because 


they did not pray enough, will help to teach the necessity 
and reward of prayer. 


How shall we train these boys and girls to know the Mass, 
love the Mass, and assist at Mass? In this sublime training, 
as in prayer, knowledge of the Mass is important. We cannot 
love what we do not understand. We will not participate 
in what is unknown and unloved. The Mass is infinite, yet 
the more we unite ourselves with the action of Christ in the 
Mass, the better are we assisting at it. To do this we should 
know the Mass. Hence, the need of concepts which the child 
can grasp. 


The Mass is the official prayer of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In the Mass, Christ prays in His Church. The Mass 
is a Sacrifice; it is also a prayer having the form and struc- 
ture of prayer. The double action of praise and grace are 
present in a perfect manner. “It is the offering, the giving, 
of all the Church united with Christ—a living gift offered 
to God; and in return we receive peace and grace, and the 
promise and pledge of eternal life.’” 


The interchange of gifts between us and God is repeated 
twice in the Mass. At the Offertory we give our gifts, the 
best we have, bread and wine, to offer to God the Father 
with Christ our Redeemer. But the gift without the giver 
is bare; our gifts stand for us, our minds, our hearts, our 


* Paul Bussard, If I Be Lifted Up. Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press. 
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love. God wants us for Himself. We give ourselves, all that 
we have and are. (The older pupils should study the Missal 
prayers.) At the Consecration Christ changes our gifts into 
Himself, only He is worthy to be offered to God. God 
accepts our gifts, now become His divine Son, in whom He 
is well pleased. At the Communion God the Father, who 
cannot be outdone in generosity, gives us back our gift, 
Christ Himself, in Holy Communion. With such a knowledge 
of the Mass and his part in it, the boy or girl can generously 
say each morning: “I will go to the altar of God, to God 
who gives joy to my youth.” The American child is generous. 
Self-sacrifice is not unknown to him. When he understands 
that he may bring everything he is and has to the altar of 
God, and that in return God comes to him with His gifts, 
His graces, then there is joy in the Sacrifice, and that joy 
begets repetition, and repetition makes habit, thus we can 
hope that daily Mass will become the norm of the child’s life. 


This simple discussion avoids the technical exposition of 
the Mass, but it helps us to understand the Mass in its 
essentials. If we ask the ordinary child: “Why do you go 
to Mass?” We must be ready for some very unsatisfying 
answers. When these children tell us that they “go to Mass 
because they want to offer to God a sacrifice worthy of 
Him, and in the Mass they can unite themselves with Christ 
in His Sacrifice,” then we can feel that minds are aware of 
the infinite fountain of grace offered in the Mass; and that 
generous loving hearts are seizing the opportunity to offer 
themselves to God the Father with Christ our Brother. We 
hear it said that the concept of sacrifice is lost in the Ameri- 
can mind. Have we taught it functionally? Only as the 
child can see his part in it, can he cooperate and co-offer. 
Thus, the Mass becomes his Sacrifice, as it is Christ’s 
Sacrifice and the Sacrifice of Christ’s Church. What can 
boys and girls offer to God? (1) Themselves, their minds, 
their hearts, their love, (2) Everything they think and say 
and do; their prayers, the lessons they study, the home 
tasks, their games, their obedience; nothing human is alien 
to offering, all may become our gift to God. One of the 
secrets of sanctity is here made clear. The Curé of Ars ex- 
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pressed it in his oft-repeated admonition: “Do only what 
you can offer God.” When the child understands that he can 
offer all to God, and that his “all” is of interest to God and 
can be offered to Him, the daily actions of life assume a new 
character. 


PRAYERS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


A good many children when they first enter school or come to 
instruction class not only cannot make the sign of the cross or say 
even the simplest praver, but frequently know nothing whatever 
about God. In such cases—and they are not so rare as we ordi- 
narily suppose—it will be necessary to begin by teaching them first 
about God and His love for us, His greatness, goodness, and 
majesty. Once that idea is established, informal prayer should be 
introduced side by side with doctrinal truths. For example, we 
teach that God can do all things. We speak of the wonderful things 
He has done. We look around us for some of the more striking 
manifestations of God’s love: a gay flower, a beautiful bird, a 
glorious rainbow, and then and there pause to praise and thank 
God for His goodness and love. At first the teacher from the full- 
ness of his heart may make the prayer himself, while the children 
reverently “think” along: “Dear Lord, how good you are to give 
us these beautiful flowers. I thank you, dear Lord.” Gradually the 
children themselves should be encouraged to say such little prayers 
aloud. 


Especially at opportune moments should the children be taught to 
raise their hearts to God quite simply and naturally. A little girl 
comes with beaming eyes to say that father has obtained a new and 
better position. Just as a pious mother at home, with the children 
gathered around her, would thank God for the favor, so the instruc- 
tor, making up for the deficiency of the parents, might call upon 


all the children to help the little girl express her thanks for God’s 
blessing. 


By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, “Prayer,” in Religious Instruc- 
tion and Education, pp. 83-84. 





THE PRAYERS OF THE LITURGY FOR THE 
SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION 


Stupy OUTLINE FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


Eprtor’s Note: This brief outline may be used by teachers at the same time 
as they are directing class study of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


Current texts and courses of study offer splendid material 
for the teacher to use in presenting the doctrine of the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction. It is to be regretted, however, that 
Catholics have little or no familiarity with the prayers that 
the priest uses in ministering to the sick and dying. The 
present outline has been prepared to give pupils some contact 
with these prayers. We would recommend that the teacher 
furnish each pupil with a mimeographed copy of the follow- 
ing prayers: 

1. The salutation the priest makes on entering the house 
or the sick room; 

2. The four prayers the priest reads before administering 
the sacrament; 

3. The prayer the priest says as he anoints the sick 
person; 


4. The three prayers the priest reads after administering 
the sacrament. 


The study outlined below could be made at the time that 
the class is studying the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
1. What does the priest ask for all who dwell in the home 
when he enters the house or the sick room? 
2. Read the first prayer the priest says: 
(1) Make a list of the good things the prayer asks of 


God for those who live in the house where there is 
sickness. 
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(2) In the same prayer, what does the priest pray may 
depart from the house? 
. Read the second prayer that the priest says. What are 
the things the prayer asks for all who live in the house? 
. Read the third prayer that the priest makes. Why does 
the prayer ask God to send His holy angel from heaven 
to visit the house where the priest is about to administer 
the sacrament of extreme unction? 


. Read the prayer the priest says that begins with the 
words, “In the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” (1) For whom is the priest praying 
in this prayer? (2) What does this prayer ask? (3) List 
those whom the priest in this prayer asks to intercede 
for the sick person. 

. Read the prayer the priest makes as he anoints the dif- 
ferent parts of the body. What does the priest ask for 
the sick or dying person? 

Read the first of the three prayers the priest says after 
anointing the sick person. (1) Copy the words from 
this prayer that are taken from the Bible. (2) What 
favors does this prayer ask of our Redeemer for the 
one who has just been anointed? 

Read the second prayer that the priest makes after he 
anoints the sick person. What does this prayer ask for 
the one who is sick? 

. Read the third and last prayer. Make a list of the favor 


this prayer asks of God for the one who has just been 
anointed. 


Key 
. peace 


(1) lasting happiness (unending happiness ) 
heavenly prosperity (heaven-sent prosperity ) 
serene gladness (joy undisturbed) 
fruitful charity (practical kindness) 
abiding health (unfailing health) 
peace 
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(2) wicked strife (harmful discord) 

a good guardian angel 

to be faithful in God’s service 

to remember God’s wonderful works 

That the angel will guard, cherish and protect all who 

live there. 

(1) the one who is sick or dying. 

(2) May the power of the devil against the sick person 
be at an end. 

(3) The Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, all the holy angels 
and archangels, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, con- 
fessors, virgins, and all the saints. 

That the Lord will pardon him whatever sins he has 
committed through the sense of sight, hearing, etc. 
(1) “Is any man sick among you? Let him call in the 
priests of the church, and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the Name of the Lord; and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he be in sins, they shall be 
forgiven him.” 

(2) cure of his illness 
healing of his wound 
forgiveness of his sins 
relief of all distress of mind and body 
perfect health 
to be able to return to his former duties 

. that he may be comforted and that he may recognize 

God’s power to heal and save him 

. raise him up with Thy right hand; strengthen him by 

Thy might, and restore him to Thy holy Church with 
every advantage that could be wished for. 





High School Religion 


BOYS AND GIRLS AND THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF 
THE MASS 


AN INFORMAL PRESENTATION OF SOME DATA FROM A 
MINoR INVESTIGATION 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Late in March, 1938, the writer procured the willing co- 
operation of four Catholic high schools in Chicago, two of 
them schools for boys and two of them schools for girls, in an 
attempt to study the reaction of students to certain funda- 
mental ideas relative to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. At 
the same time cooperation was also procured from two ele- 
mentary schools in Chicago and two elementary schools in 
Indianapolis. On mimeographed sheets, with space between 
each question for the reply requested, the following ques- 
tions were submitted to those participating in the investiga- 
tion, fourth year high school students and eighth grade 
pupils: 

1. Do you use a Missal every Sunday? 

2. Do you like to use a Missal? Why? 

3. If you go to Mass on week days, why do you go? 

4. What do you think about during those prayers in the 
Mass that we commonly speak of as “The Offertory’’? 


553 
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5. What is the thought of the prayers you make at the 
Consecration of the Mass and immediately afterwards? 

6. Why should one prefer to receive Holy Communion 
at the Communion of the Mass rather than before Mass or 
at another time? 


7. Name the prayers of the Mass you know by heart. 

8. How does the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass help you 
to lead a good Christian life? 

Table I gives the number of boys and girls who con- 
tributed data. Neither teachers nor students knew the pur- 
poses of the investigation, and those contributing informa- 
tion were in no way prepared for the study. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS CONTRIBUTING DATA 
Fourth year high school boys sia 
Fourth year high school girls.............................-..-- 


Total number of high school boys and - 
Eighth grade boys and girls (Chicago)............. 
Eighth grade boys and girls (Indianapolis)... 


Total number of eighth grade boys and girls............ 


ON THE USE oF A MISSAL 


Table II presents the affirmative replies of students to 
the question asking: “Do you use a missal every Sunday?” 
In examining Table II and following tables it will be nec- 
essary for the reader to refer to Table I, which gives the 
total number of high school boys and girls and the total 
number of eighth grade boys and girls used in this study. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS USING A MISSAL 
EVERY SUNDAY 
I TRIN RN as scat onesie ues 39 


In ION IND UEC NN ct censarnniaatenstsicsvecsnonscsinsnconee SOE 


Total number of high school boys and girls 
Eighth grade boys and girls (Chicago) ........ccccccccececeseseseesesececeseeeseeeees 133 
Eighth grade boys and girls (Indianapolis) ..0.0.........0..ccscccececesoeseseeeeeeseeeeeoes 83 


Total number of eighth grade boys and girls 


Out of a total of 255 high school boys 188 boys stated they 
did not use a missal. Five of the high school boys men- 
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st 


tioned that they served Mass, one boy said that he sang in 
the choir, and one boy did not answer. Of the 162 fourth 
year high school girls, only 52 used a missal every Sunday 
and 103 stated they did not use a Missal. There were 55 
boys and girls from the elementary group who stated they 
did not use a missal. From the same eighth grade groups, 
20 pupils stated that they take part in the “Missa recitata” 
and, therefore, do not use a missal. In the high school group 
there were 8 students (7 girls and 1 boy), who stated they 
used another prayer book. In the elementary group there 
were 3 pupils who answered the question by stating that 
they use another prayer book. Two boys in the elementary 
group do not use a missal because they serve Mass. 


ARE Boys AND GIRLS FAVORABLY DISPOSED TO THE 
UsE OF THE MISSAL? 


Not only did question two ask those contributing infor- 
mation if they liked to use a missal, but the question “Why?” 
was likewise included. Table III gives the number of fourth 
year high school boys and girls who like or dislike to use a 
missal. In classifying students’ answers to the question 
submitted the writer did not observe any marked difference 
in the replies from the high schools cooperating. For pur- 
poses of ease of presentation, therefore, the data are grouped 
together. Out of a total of 72 fourth year high school girls 
in one school, only 12 use a missal every Sunday. Out of a 
total of 90 high school girls in the other school, 40 use a 
missal every Sunday. Both schools draw from a large num- 


ber of parishes representing comparable educational and 
economic sampling. 


TABLE III. NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS WHO 
LIKE OR DISLIKE TO USE A MISSAL 


Girls Boys 

(Total of (Total of Total 

162) 235) 397 

Number who like to use a Missal................ en 115 121 236 

Number who do not like to use a Missal............... 27 62 89 

Number who have never used a Missal................ — 10 10 
Number who stated they sometimes like to use a 

I es Sah a EN eM a pet — 3 3 

Number who gave irrelevant answers.................... 9 10 19 


Number who did not answer this question............ 11 29 40 
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Table IV summarizes the replies of eighth grade boys and 
girls to this question of liking or disliking to use a missal. 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF EIGHTH GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS WHO 
LIKE OR DISLIKE TO USE A MISSAL 

Number who like to use a missal............ 
Number who do not like to use a missal......... 
Number who sometimes like to use a missal 

A partial summary of the answers given by students to 
why they like to use a missal are presented in Table V. All 
other reasons given by those contributing data showed a 
total frequency of less than 5 with most of the reasons men- 
tioned only once, twice or three times. 
TABLE V. SOME REASONS WHY STUDENTS LIKE TO USE A 


High High Elementary 
School School School 
Girls Boys Pupils Total 
It is easier to follow the Mass.................... 47 64 104 215 
To understand the Mass better sae ae 23 80 114 
A MN NG ccc esniccasnccwiccscneacie 46 29 115 
One says the same prayers as the priest...... 16 5 55 
It’s the best aa : 25 34 
It helps to concentrate attention on the 
Mass 33 
It contains all the parts of the Mass..... ow 2 21 
The Mass is more interesting............ aes ; : 20 
The Mass passes faster 10 
Feel the importance of my part in the Mass ! : 10 
To read the Gospels and Epistles with the 
priest ~- a 5 5 


There were 121 high school boys, 115 high school girls 
and 281 elementary school pupils who told why they like 
to use a missal. One high school student gave 5 reasons, 2 
high school students gave 4 reasons, 7 high school students 
gave 3 reasons, 72 high school students gave 2 reasons, 151 
high school students gave 1 reason and 3 high school boys 
gave no reasons at all. In the elementary school grou there 
were 2 pupils who gave 4 reasons, 16 pupils gave 3 reasons, 
96 pupils gave 2 reasons and 167 pupils gave 1 reason each. 

The following reasons were given by boys and girls for 
not liking to use a Missal: 


“I prefer to use a rosary’—11 high school students and 3 ele- 
mentary school pupils. 
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“T can’t keep up with the priest”’—12 high school students and 3 
elementary school pupils. 


“The missal is hard to follow’—10 high school students and 1 
elementary school pupil. 


“The missal is distracting’”—12 high school students. 


“T prefer to use another prayerbook’”—8 high school students 
(girls mentioned the Catholic Girl’s Guide). 


“I prefer to meditate upon what is taking place’—4 high school 
students. 
Moreover, there were 20 high school students and 5 ele- 
mentary school pupils whose replies might be grouped to- 
gether under the general heading: They “do not like to use a 
missal because it is too difficult.” There were 6 high school 
students and 5 elementary pupils who stated that they pre- 
ferred another form of devotion, but they did not mention 
what it was. Two high school boys said they did not like 
to use a missal because it makes one look “too holy.” 


Wuy STuDENTs Go To MAss ON WEEK Days 


In Table VI the reader will find those reasons given most 
frequently by students in answer to the question: “If you 


go to Mass on week days, why do you go?” 


TABLE VI. REASONS WHY STUDENTS GO TO MASS ON 
WEEK DAYS 


High High Elementary 
School School School 
Girls Boys Pupils Total 

To gain grace, stay in grace, to lead a 

better life 

For special intentions 

For help in studies 

As a sacrifice during Lent 

I like to go 

To show love for God 

To receive Holy 

To thank God 

The Mass is the highest form of worship.. 

For the poor souls 

To start the day right 

Students have to go on a designated day... 

‘The Sacrifice of the Mass renews the sac- 

rifice of Calvary 

To sing in the choir 

For consolation ........... ites 

To show God I’m sorry for 1 a 


Other reasons than those given in Table VI were stated 
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by the boys and girls contributing data to this study. These 
reasons all had a frequency of less than 5. Two high school 
boys go because their parents urge them to do so. One 
high school boy and 1 elementary school pupil go to daily 
Mass to make sure of saying their morning prayers. 


Wuat Boys ANp Girts THINK ABOUT DURING THE 
OFFERTORY OF THE MAss 


There were 187 high school boys, 153 high school girls 
and 289 elementary school boys and girls who contributed 
answers to the question: “What do you think about during 
those prayers in the Mass that we commonly speak of as 
the Offertory?” The reader will observe that 48 high school 
boys, 9 high school girls and 6 elementary school pupils did 
not answer this question. The question was so worded to 
determine to the extent fourth year high school students 
and eighth grade pupils realize at this time in the Mass: 
(1) priest and people offer the bread and wine to God; 
(2) they are their gifts to God; (3) they offer ourselves to 
God. Table VII summarizes the answers that permitted of 
classification. 


TABLE VII. WHAT STUDENTS THINK ABOUT DURING THE 
PRAYERS WE COMMONLY SPEAK OF AS THE OFFERTORY 

High High Elementary 
School School School 
Girls Boys Pupils Total 

The passion and death of Christ 54 36 58 3 

The offering which the priest is making 31 36° 

The intentions I am praying for.... : 18 10 

I offer myself to God ; ; 4 36" 

I I I 18 26 

Christ offering Himself to God ; 20 28 

The offering I am making to God sila 10 20) 

About God ail iatsnndatncdisaie 8 19 

I am reading my prayerbook or missal........ 5 10 11 

Getting ready to receive our Lord ae 5 8 

I unite with the priest praying for the poor 

souls jhaigiitnilenaien ak aes ; 

Pontius Pilate washing his hands of Christ . 

[ follow the prayers of offering 

I offer the Mass to God 

| offer Christ to God ans 

1 offer a sacrifice I’ve made..... 

The people’s offering (collection) 

Thanksgiving ..... 


NHK! 


*The pupils answering thus were both from schools in Chicago and in 
Indianapolis. 
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Other things that students think about or do during the 
Offertory of the Mass are: “I try to imagine beautiful white 
angels floating around in front of me;” “I pray for the living 
and the dead” (This item was mentioned by 7 elementary 
pupils in one school); “I make the morning offering;” “I 
say prayers in honor of the Sacred Heart and Blessed Vir- 
gin;” “I do not know the prayers of the Offertory;” “That 
Christ is present on the altar.” 


THE THOUGHT OF THE PRAYERS Boys AND GIRLS MAKE AT 
THE CONSECRATION OF THE MAss AND IMMEDIATELY 
AFTERWARDS 


In Table VIII the reader will find a summary of the 
answers given to the question: “What is the thought of the 
prayers you make at the consecration of the Mass and 
immediately afterwards?” However, not all answers per- 
mitted of classification. This question was presented to 
those participating in the study to determine students’ 
realization of the action that takes place at the consecration 
of the Mass, particularly, of Christ offering Himself to His 
Father, of our privilege in offering Christ to His Father at 
this time. One high school girl answered: “I ask God to 
accept the offering of the unbloody sacrifice of the Mass.” 


TABLE VII THE THOUGHT OF THE PRAYERS BOYS AND 
GIRLS MAKE AT THE CONSECRATION OF THE MASS 
AND IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARDS 

High High Elementary 
School School School 
Girls Boys Pupils Total 
Oi the passion and death of Christ............ 21 23 60 104 
Praying for my intentions and asking 
favors for self, parents, friends, souls 
in purgatory, for the whole world.......... 28 
The changing of bread and wine into our 
Lewes hour ana bleed. 20 
The Last Supper 
Jesus Christ is now present on the altar... 12 
Prepare to receive Holy Communion 
Of adoration 
Of personal consecration to God 
The prayer “My Lord and My God” 
Of Contrition 
Of awe 


Of thanksgiving ............ 
Of faith 
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And one elementary school pupil said: “I offer myself with 
Christ to God.” In these two answers alone was the word 
offering mentioned. There were 41 high school boys, 14 
high school girls and 18 elementary pupils who did not 
answer this question. 


RECEIVING Hoty COMMUNION AT THE COMMUNION 
OF THE MAss 


Question six of the present investigation raised the fol- 
lowing question to the boys and girls taking part in the 
study: “Why should one prefer to receive Holy Communion 
at the Communion of the Mass rather than before Mass or 
at another time?” The replies that could be classified are 
presented in Table IX. 


TABLE IX. REASONS GIVEN WHY ONE SHOULD PREFER TO 
RECEIVE HOLY COMMUNION AT THE COMMUNION OF 
THE MASS RATHER THAN BEFORE MASS OR AT 
ANOTHER TIME 


High High Elementary 
School School School 
Girls Boys Pupils Total 
One is better prepared or has more time 
for thanksgiving . Serbo aN 88 60 211 
One receives more blessings or grace a K 15 59 87 
It’s the correct time.......... iekicr a 24 29 61 
One is assisting at Mass as the priest does 17 24 20 61 
It is one of the principal parts of the Mass 19 11 24 54 
To get the full benefit of Holy Com- 
munion : eee cleceueee Ce 8 21 
One is part of the ‘supreme  sacrifice........... 5 6 19 
It completes the Sacrifice of the Mass...... 13 9 7 
One lacks proper reverence who receives 
before Mass aoe ; 10 8 
If one receives before Mass ‘there is the 
temptation to leave before the Mass is 
completed 
In the spirit of the First MasS.ooccccccccccceeeeeeeeee oon 
It’s the climax of the Mass.. 
Offers more respect to God. 


The following are typical of the answers that were men- 
tioned less than three times: “I like the music at the 
Communion of the Mass”; “It saves the priest trouble” 
“There is less confusion”; “It is more dignified.” 


* Rev. W. H. Russell, a the Mass: Keep Communion,” Journal of Re- 
ligious Instruction, Vol. 7, No. 8 (April, 1937), pp. 688-697. 
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This question was not answered by 23 high school boys, 
6 high school girls and 10 elementary school pupils. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE MASS THAT Boys AND GIRLS 
Know BY HEART 


Many educators feel that youth might participate more 
fully in the Mass if prayers from the Proper were memo- 


TABLE X. PRAYERS OF THE MASS MENTIONED BY BOYS AND 
GIRLS AS KNOWN BY HEART 


High High Elementary 
School School School 

Girls Boys Pupils Total 
Confiteor ; S 150 203 471 
The Pater Noster 7 160 157 404 
The Kyrie Eleison . 109 201 
Credo 28 81 173 
The Gloria : 3 97 154 
The Agnus Dei 80 143 
The Hail Mary 7 60 139 
PN eid saa cciresisesennasiectnncesinacoscn been! Ne 85 127 
The Sanctus 118 
Apostles Creed ‘ 109 
Consecration ; 79 
The Last Gospel 
I RO NO aoe ssacacessentctets 26 
Hail Holy Queen . 5 
Communion prayers 
Prayers at the foot of the altar 
Servers responses and prayers 
Act of Contrition 
Munda cor meum 
sa sseen chou. 6 
i EO IID acs scien iscsisnsnerscoiniesess ; 
Domine, non sum dignus.......0....0.0.0000..0.0e.--+- 
Act of Faith 
Act of Hope 
Act of Charity 
Glory be to the Father 
Prayers while priest is ascending altar 
Before and after consecration 
Benedictus 
Gospel 
Judica Me 
Introit 
IN a tc ch ttes a acs iec ea : 
NR er a cl rites 
Prayer for the dead 
Canon of the Mass. .......................... 
Prayer for the living 
Lavabo 
St. Michael 
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rized by students. Table X lists in order of frequency all 
those prayers mentioned four times or more by the boys and 
girls taking part in this study, in reply to the question: 
“Name the prayers of the Mass you know by heart.” There 
were 14 high school boys, 2 high school girls and 3 ele- 
mentary school pupils who did not contribute an answer to 
this question. 


An examination of Table X will raise many questions in 
the mind of the reader. The present writer is submitting 
the data procured, not because she believes them reliable 
but because they are typical of information received through 
questionnaire investigations, particularly of that type that 
do not provide for any verification of replies. The fact that 
some students answered that they know the Introit, Gospel, 
Offertory and Elevation from memory would make one 
question the reliability of their other answers. The reader 
will also be surprised to see the Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity 
and Contrition, and some other prayers listed as prayers of 
the Mass. One wonders about the 60 high school boys who 
think that the Apostles’ Creed is said in the Mass. Without 


doubt, those who mentioned the Hail Mary, Hail Holy 
Queen and Prayer to St. Michael were thinking of the 
prayers said after a low Mass. There is, indeed, confusion 
in the mind of the reader when 46 pupils state that they 
know the Communion prayers. 


Prayers mentioned less than 4 times and not listed in 
Table X are: Prayer to the Holy Trinity; Prayer before 
the crucifix; The Epistle; Angelus; Angel Prayer; My 
Lord and My God; I adore Thee sweet Jesus I adore Thee; 
Sign of the Cross; Morning Offering; Come Holy Ghost; 
Collect; Pray Brethren Pray; Prayer said when priest 
reaches the altar; prayer for peace; ‘I will take, etc.”’; The 
Blessing; Prayer as the priest kisses the altar stone; Gradual 
of Requiem Mass; Tract. Again, the reader will discover 
imperfect learning and perhaps untruthful statements in the 
replies given in terms of the question: “Name the prayers 
of the Mass that you know by heart.” 
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CHRISTIAN LIVING AND THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MAss 


The eighth and last question used in the present study 
asked: “How does the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass help you 
to lead a good Christian life?” In asking this question the 
writer desired to see the extent to which boys and girls: 
(1) Look upon their daily living as a preparation and 


TABLE XI. HOW THE MASS HELPS BOYS AND GIRLS TO LEAD 
A GOOD CHRISTIAN LIFE 


High High ilementary 

School School School 

Girls Boys Pupils Total 
We receive special graces to live a good 

life 105 193 
It keeps Christ’s passion and death be- 

SSR ee ae eRe ae 23 56 142 
It keeps us closer to God 53 94 
We become better Catholics... 13 33 80 
We have example in the extreme sacri- 

fice shown . aut 7 24 
It makes me want to ple: ise God. 21 
It makes one desire to imitate Chris 

example... : ‘ 27 
There is inspiration for better living in 

Christ giving us His body and blood........ 6 
It is a good moral influence 
It teaches us to practice love for our 

neighbor . 

It is easier to stay in the state of grace... 
It helps one to love God more....... 

It’s a weekly reminder of God 

It gives one a greater knowledge 

Lord f 
It humbles me or teaches me humility 
The Epistle and Gospel teach us what 

to do ; 

One receives instruction in the sermon........ .... 
It makes one desire to go to Holy Com- 

munion daily 
Tt makes one pray oftener 
We are better able to bear our cross........ .... 

It helps me to do better in my studies 

It helps me to avoid sin........ 

T get courag: 

It starts th 

1 get favors s 

It does not help me 

It urges one to participa te in the offering 

being made 
One has an incentive to go to confession. 

It arouses one to do good works.... 
It gives one grace for a happy death 
It does not do as much for me as Holy 
Communion 


Rx 
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thanksgiving for Holy Mass, as something to be offered to 
God, in other words, as part of their life of worship; (2) 
Go to Holy Mass for graces needed to live a good life, i.e., 
to practice particular virtues and to avoid specific faults; 
(3) Find in Christ’s sacrifice, and the Epistles and Gos- 
pels, incentives to better living. This question pertaining to 
Christian living and the Mass was not answered by 25 high 
school boys, 4 high school girls and 10 elementary school 
pupils. Table XI gives a summary of the replies received. 
Fifteen answers were not included because they were irrele- 
vant to the question asked. 

While several of the items listed in Table XI might have 
permitted of further classification they were listed sepa- 


rately, thus offering, we believe, a better understanding of 
the replies received. 


The present writer is making no attempt to summarize 
formally the findings of this investigation. The data pro- 
cured, however, suggest the following observations: 

1. Less than one-half of the fourth year high school boys 
and girls used in this study do not use a missal every 
Sunday. 

More than two-thirds of the eighth grade pupils use a 
missal every Sunday. 

While only 91 out of a total of 397 high school students 
use a missal every Sunday, 236 students stated that they 
like to use a missal. 

The reasons given for liking to use a missal need the 
careful attention of teachers of Religion. 

The answers given by those taking part in this study 
to questions 3, 4 and 5 indicate that neither eighth grade 
pupils nor fourth year students have had adequate learn- 
ing experiences to look upon the Mass as the great act 
of worship. The idea of sacrifice and offering is con- 
spicuously absent in the answers submitted. 

The data procured from the answers to question seven 


indicate clearly the unreliability of the technique used in 
this question. 
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7. There is an apparent need of greater appreciation on 
the part of children and youth to the relationship be- 
tween the Mass and daily living. 


Teachers of Religion could make a most profitable study 
by comparing the content on the Mass in catechisms and 
texts with the replies made by boys and girls in the present 
investigation. Teachers may well be shocked at the insignifi- 
cant effect of these books on the unsupervised replies of 
youth. Yet the publishers’ market offers any number of 
splendid books on the Mass, some of them text books and 
others reference books. In addition, there is a considerable 
amount of supplementary material available in the form of 
study lessons, work books, slides, and pictures. Moreover, 
the possession of a missal is no longer a luxury. Copies of 
a Sunday missal can be procured for as little as twenty-five 


cents. If we are not mistaken, there are editions that sold 
for eighteen cents. 


Material of all kinds are available for pupil and teacher. 
Yet our students and pupils do not seem to understand the 
Mass as they should. This writer believes the fault is pri- 
marily a pedagogical one, but first of all there must be 
knowledge and appreciation of the Mass in the teacher. 
In 1938 this JouURNAL published two articles’ by Reverend 
Virgil Michel, O.S.B., written at the request of the JouRNAL 
oF ReELicious INstrucTION. These articles offer splendid 
orientation for the teacher. In the classroom, teacher direc- 
tion and teacher emphasis are necessary. Drill likewise must 
be provided for in the learning process. Lastly, the study 
of the Mass must cease to be merely a classroom experi- 
ence for the learner. He must be guided consistently and 
perseveringly in carrying over his classroom study to actual 
participation at Holy Mass, and this transfer is something 
that cannot be achieved in a week or a month. 


* Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., “Adequate Preparation for Teaching the Mass,” 
Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. 8, No. 7 (March, 1938), 594-598. 
“Knowledge Requirement for Teaching the Mass,” Vol. 8, No. 9 (May, 1938), 
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College Religion 


RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES OF CATHOLIC 
STUDENTS IN SECULAR COLLEGES* 


REVEREND C. M. WINTERS 
Newman Club, Michigan State College 


East Lansing, Michigan 


A vast army of Catholic students, one hundred thousand 
strong, attend secular colleges and universities in the United 
States. Their souls are precious in the sight of God. Their 
personalities are of great potential value for lay leadership 
in the future program of Catholic Action. The Church can 
not but feel concern for their welfare. She must take cogni- 
zance of their problems and sympathize with the religious 
difficulties which, in the main, are due to environment, to 
intellectual influence and to social contacts. 


The difficulty of environment is one which inheres partly 
in the very nature of college life. Students create their own 
unique problem. Their sheltered lives, artificial and abnor- 
mal, free from dull cares and worries, their lack of practical 
touch with the hard realities of the work-a-day world, tend 
to give them a peculiar twist and to provide them with a 
false perspective. Impressionable, idealistic and enthusi- 
astic, they carry their heads soaring aloft in the ethereal 
spaces while their feet too often are not firmly planted upon 


* This paper was presented by Father Winters in Hartford, Connecticut, at 
the Secular College Conference held during the Fourth National Catechetical 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, October, 1938. 
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solid ground. They revel in hero worship, and they fre- 
quently and blindly follow false gods. 

Into this common mold pour the ingredients which are 
characteristic of the secular college campus: the pose of 
sophistication, irreverence for sacred tradition, unbridled 
speech and a critical attitude toward authority. The resul- 
tant cast is bound to be an environment which may well 
prove disastrous. 

Catholic students, like Catholic adults, are products of 
their environment. They do not, as a rule, measure up well 
to their own ideals. They are none too strong in the faith 
nor possessed of better than average character. Too young 
to lead, they are content to follow. Too full of human 
respect to dare to be different, they prefer to travel the 
paths of least resistance. Easily victimized by their sur- 
roundings, they readily succumb to any noxious atmosphere 
which may embrace them and fall a prey to evil influences. 

Upon their introduction to campus life, Catholics are 
usually surprised to find so little bigotry among their fel- 
low students. Everyone seems to be so tolerant and broad 
minded! Credit for this fine spirit of tolerance is given to 
good fellowship and to the fact that in cultured circles it is 
not the fashion to be inquisitive about the other fellow’s 
religion. But the real reason is something else; it is reli- 
gious indifferentism. If no one cares about his neighbor’s 
religion, it is because no one cares about religion itself. 
Religion is something which simply fails to register with 
most young men and women in secular colleges. 

The first Catholic reaction to this campus environment 
is to accept it as a challenge. But eventually the challenge 
proves to be too much and the tide of battle turns in favor 
of the foe. An imperceptible change takes place in which 
Catholic spiritual life comes to be quietly toned down. 
Gradually conscientious scruples are shelved to meet the 
emergency. No actual compromise with error is intended, 
of course, but merely a prudent adjustment to circum- 
stances. It is the fatal process of collegiate orientation 
which is at work, and the business of practicing religion is 
effectively soft-pedaled in favor of more popular diversions. 
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This campus environment is a vague thing and intangible, 
but it is very real. It constitutes probably the worst diffi- 
culty with which Catholic students have to contend. 


The difficulty arising from the intellectual influence is 
likewise real, although somewhat exaggerated in the popular 
mind. Its danger lies in the confirmation which it lends to 
the compromise which has already been effected by environ- 
ment. 


In some class rooms the mention of religion, and particu- 
larly the Christian religion, provokes contempt. The attack 
is rarely bold and direct by way of solid argument but subtle 
and suggestive by way of innuendo. Religion is referred to 
scornfully as a magnificent emotional experience, a shadow 
without substance, a sort of spiritual intoxication, a psychic 
phenomenon providing an excellent subject for laboratory 
investigation in the class of experimental psychology. 


The majority of professors are God-fearing men but they 
rarely come to the defense of their religious convictions. It 
is the blatant few with a flair for blasphemy and mockery, 
who seize upon every opportunity to cast aspersion upon 
Christianity and who try to knock the foundations out from 
under the whole structure of the supernatural order. They 
like to refer to divine revelation as a clever piece of theo- 
logical speculation devised by cunning churchmen to deceive 
the illiterate masses, or they are fond of criticizing the 
inspired writings of the Bible as the recorded superstitions 
and folklore of prehistoric ages. The ten commandments 
they relegate to the scrap heap of oblivion. Occasionally, 
as if for the appearance of historical accuracy, they drive a 
thrust at the medieval Church for her obscurantism or for 
her connivance at evil in high places or for her profitable 
sale of indulgences. 

When the Catholic student, impelled by indignation and 
armed with logic and with facts, attempts to play the role 
of apologist, he may succeed in silencing the outbursts so 
long as he remains in the class, but he rarely converts the 
offending lecturer. If he possesses tact and sufficient skill 
in presenting an argument, he may earn the respect of both 
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professor and class for having the courage of his convictions. 
More frequently his only reward is a low grade in the course. 
Under such conditions it is perfectly human for the average 
student, even the good Catholic, to adopt the attitude of 
futility. It is ever so much easier to be a diplomatic hypo- 
crite and give the instructor what he wants and pass off the 
offending remarks with a shrug. 


There can be no question about the harm done by this 
intellectual influence. Certainly it is not conducive to the 
acquisition of sound culture or to the growth of piety. 

The third difficulty which Catholics encounter at secular 
colleges comes from social contacts. Normal young people 
crave companionship. Yet in spite of the hundreds and 
thousands of possible social contacts which college life 
affords, the fact is that the individual’s close acquaintances 
are relatively few. As a rule sociability is limited to the 
membership in fraternities, sororities and other campus 
organizations. , 

For the most part Catholics are small minorities in large 
non-Catholic groups. Naturally, then, they make friends 
among non-Catholics. They arrange dates with non-Catho- 
lics, which, in turn, lead to romance. A mixed marriage is 
the full flowering fruit. 


Now, it is singularly strange but undeniably true, that 
once a Catholic enters into serious courtship with a non- 
Catholic, he or she instinctively puts up a certain defensive 
mechanism against religious discord. An attempt is thereby 
made to bridge the chasm between loyalty to faith and 
loyalty to future spouse. In spite of all further precautions 
to the contrary, the Church begins to undergo an eclipse. 

The mixed marriage problem is a knotty one ante factum 
as well as post factum and it is at its worst on the secular 
college campus because of the unavoidable social contacts 
among Catholic and non-Catholic students. 

Closely allied with the religious difficulty growing out of 
sociability is the awful problem of sex which is so preva- 
lent among young men and women on the secuiar college 
campus. Old enough to marry but financially unable to do 
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so, many a student is driven by the urge of passion to flaunt 
the holy virtue of purity with abandon. Catholics are swept 
along with the current. The habit of unchastity is easily 
acquired and once it fastens its tentacles upon the person, 
it becomes a simple matter for the victim to give up religion, 
quit the Church and charge the apostasy to intellectual 
reasons. 

Beyond a doubt difficulties abound for Catholic students 
at secular colleges. For the most part they may be cata- 
logued under the threefold heading of environment, intel- 
lectual influences and social contacts. Indeed, the difficulties 
are tremendous, but they are not insurmountable, if the 
Catholic Church will come to the aid of her sons and 
daughters. 





THE CATECHIST 





It is indeed difficult to overestimate the influence of cheerfulness 
on the part of the catechist. If the children see the catechist explain 
the truths of faith with joyous enthusiasm, apply them to life, and 
entrust them tenderly to the hearts of the little ones, their minds 
and wills will not only receive them gladly, but their hearts too will 
spontaneously grow warm for them in holy love. Hence, it is impor- 
tant for the catechist to know and consider the practical obstacles 
as well as the helps to cheerfulness. According to St. Augustine, the 
chief means is a true and sincere Jove. For it is love that makes it 
easy, indeed sweet, for the catechist to condescend to the helpless- 
ness of the children’s understanding, to become small in the midst 
of the little ones, to become in very truth like a mother, as it were, 
who chews the spiritual food before giving it to her loved ones. The 
catechist must become like a child in the midst of children, “‘as if a 
nurse should cherish her children” (I Thess., ii. 7). Love enables 
us to talk over things already known with renewed cheerfulness, 
just as we experience new joy at the sight of a beautiful city or 
countryside which we have daily before our eyes, if only we set 
it forth in loving joyfulness. 


By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, “The Catechist,” in Religious 
Instruction and Education, pp. 191-192. 











RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES OF CATHOLIC 
STUDENTS IN SECULAR COLLEGES* 





REVEREND RICHARD J. QUINLAN 
Diocesan Supervisor of Schools 


Boston, Massachusetts 





In discussing the religious difficulties that beset our 
Catholic students in secular colleges, it is not possible to 
catalogue all the difficulties that come into their lives while 
attending secular higher institutions of learning. It is esti- 
mated that 83,000 Catholics are now attending secular col- 
leges and universities in the United States. Each one of 
these students will have his own difficulties, which will de- 
pend upon a variety of circumstances. 


For fifteen years, I have been in close contact with Catho- 
lic students attending secular colleges and universities 
located in Boston and Greater Boston. I have greatly en- 
joyed my work with these students and have found them 
most responsive to my efforts and to those of other priests 
who have been associated with me in this work. 

Like all priests who have been assigned to care for the 
spiritual welfare of Catholic students in secular colleges, I 
have found it difficult to do all that I would like to do for 
them. It is almost impossible to reach all Catholic students 
attending secular colleges and universities. There will 
always be a certain number who for one reason or another 
do not identify themselves with Catholic organizations in 
these institutions. Even in the case of those who do become 
members of Catholic organizations, the chaplain finds it 
difficult to arrange meetings which will be attended by the 
full membership of the organization. Every priest who is 





* This paper was presented by Father Quinlan in Hartford, Connecticut, at 
the Secular College Conference held during the Fourth National Catechetical 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, October, 1938. 
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assigned to care for the spiritual welfare of Catholic stu- 
dents at secular colleges and universities will meet many 
obstacles in his work. 

The Catholic student who attends a secular college or 
university faces very definite dangers to his Catholic faith. 
During the most impressionable years of his life, he lives in 
an atmosphere that is opposed to the religious atmosphere 
that prevails in our Catholic colleges and universities. The 
spirit of the average secular college of today represents the 
spirit of the modern world and that spirit is opposed to 
everything Catholic and for that matter to everything that 
is religious. During these important years when the student 
should be forming a positive attitude towards religion and 
should be acquiring a deeper knowledge and stronger love 
of God and His Church, the Catholic student is subjected 
to influences which often deny the very existence of God and 
which tend to undermine his religious beliefs and practices. 
The Catholic student in such an atmosphere is always on 
the defensive. Against tremendous odds, he finds it neces- 
sary to justify to himself and others the religious faith which 
alone can bring him happiness in this life and in the life 
to come. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Piux XI, in his great encyclical, 
“The Christian Education of Youth,” declares that the only 
safe and salutary educational institutions for Catholic youth 
are those in which “all the teaching, and the whole organi- 
zation of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks 
in every branch are regulated by the Christian spirit, under 
the direction and maternal supervision of the Church, so 
that religion may be, in very truth, the foundation and 
crown of the youth’s entire training.” The student in the 
Catholic college or university lives in a religious atmosphere. 
Here, the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, the enlightening 
and strengthening power of divine grace, the inspiring ex- 
ample of the religious teacher, and the clear presentation of 
God’s standards of human conduct are the means used to 
develop the true and finished man of character according 
to the example and teaching of Christ Jesus, Our Lord. 

In our work as priests, it is our duty to form Christian 
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men and women—to form the supernatural man who thinks, 
judges and acts consistently in accordance with right reason 
illumined by the supernatural light of the example and 
teaching of Christ. The mere statement of what the Church 
expects of each one of us immediately suggests the difficul- 
ties that confront our young people in secular institutions 
of learning. Growth in religious knowledge should accom- 
pany growth in secular knowledge. Even if nothing is taught 
contrary to religion during the years a student attends a 
secular college, there is the danger that while our young men 
and women grow in secular knowledge, they will remain 
infants as far as the knowledge and understanding of their 
religion is concerned. Growth in the appreciation and love 
of religion requires constant study and daily activity. All 
the powers of the mind, the heart and the will must be 
constantly exercised, otherwise religion will become dead 
and lifeless. 

The real Catholic man or woman is animated by what we 
usually call the Catholic spirit. He thinks and acts accord- 
ing to the teachings of the Church. Religion is a part of his 
daily life. It is as natural to him as the air he breathes. It 
is something positive and vital and directs his thoughts, 
words and deeds. He loves the Church, her sacraments, her 
liturgy. He reverences God and the things of God and 
readily accepts the teachings of the Church. He respects 
the authority of the Church and willingly follows the direc- 
tions of her bishops ond priests. He has the right reactions 
whenever it is a question of the Church and her teachings. 
The Latin phrase “sentire cum ecclesia”. best defines this 
Catholic spirit which is so readily recognized in the genuine 
Catholic man or woman. 

It is my conviction that the greatest danger that confronts 
our Catholic young men and women in our secular colleges 
is the danger of losing this Catholic spirit. Direct attacks 
may not be made against their religious beliefs. However, 
in a college where the meaning and reality of the super- 
natural are not taught, the student is very apt to develop 
an attitude of judging all things in the light of reason alone. 
The danger becomes much greater when he hears his pro- 
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fessor attack religion by innuendo, by clever remarks, by 
ridicule, by appeals to the supremacy of modern thought 
and by contemptuous references to traditional religious 
beliefs. There is grave danger that the young Catholic stu- 
dent who is daily subjected to such influences will develop 
a critical and contemptuous attitude towards religion and 
will become a very lukewarm Catholic and, what is sadder 
still, in some cases lose his Catholic faith. 

In the July issue of The Sign for 1938, an article appeared 
entitled “Faith, Hope and College.” The author of this 
article, Mr. David Hennessey, cited the statements of dif- 
ferent college professors which illustrate the subtle manner 
in which some of our modern professors attack religion and 
Christian standards of conduct. Time does not permit me 
to quote all of the statements that appear in Mr. Hennes- 
sey’s article. I will simply quote a few to illustrate how 
attempts are made by some professors to undermine the 
religious beliefs of their students. The following statement 
is that of Professor Shailer Mathews of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School—‘The God of childhood can 
hardly be the God of the scientifically minded. God’s a 
cosmic response. Our ideas of God are based on an urge 
for personal adjustment with the universe.” 

Other typical quotations cited in this article are the fol- 
lowing: “It is doubtful if many really believe in the grim 
potter—God of St. Paul—We must get rid of the great 
moral governor and head director. He is a fiction of our 
brains. We must recognize only nature.” This is the teach- 
ing of Professor Durant Drake of Vassar College. He con- 
tinues: “Honesty demands that we hand on our beliefs 
tentatively—that we encourage our pupils, or listeners, to 
examine the matter for themselves.” This means that girls 
in their teens must take the revealed mysteries of religion 
and analyze them for themselves before accepting them as 
true. 

In a similar way, Professor William E. Hocking of Yale 
University belittles faith in a Supreme Being. He says: 
“The birth of the idea of God—is so subtle—that no look 
within can tell whether God is here revealing Himself to 
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man, or man creating God. Faith is unstable—faith is not 
only difficult for reason, it is distinctly diffident toward 
reason.” 


Examples of how the faith of students in a future life is 
undermined are shown in the following quotations. I quote 
from Professor E. S. Ames of the University of Chicago: 
“The conception of Christianity as centering chiefly in an- 
other life is rapidly losing its hold.” 

From Professor James Leuba of Bryn Maur: ‘We are 
now, fortunately, almost done with the absurd tradition that 
formal religion is the essential means of moral education— 
it would be difficult to evaluate the harm done to humanity 
in the past by the conviction that the real destination of 
man is the world to come—the conviction that we must 
know whence we came and whither we are going, and that 
we must possess the assurance of a complete realization of 
our ideals on earth or elsewhere in order to lead a contented 
and worthy existence, is childish and mischievous.” 

Anyone familiar with courses given and textbooks used 
in our modern secular colleges and universities knows that 
these quotations are typical of the anti-religious teaching 
that is all too prevalent in higher secular institutions of 
learning. We also know that the average Catholic young 
man and woman does not have the necessary training in 
philosophy ond theology to refute these teachings. They 
cannot sit for an entire semester at the feet of a clever pro- 
fessor, who does not believe in a personal God and who is 
constantly attacking their religious beliefs, without having 
their faith weakened. It is a one-sided struggle in which 
the immature Catholic student is at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. 

Thus far I have stressed only the intellectual side of the 
problems that create religious difficulties for our young peo- 
ple in secular colleges and universities. We must not forget 
the moral difficulties that also confront them as Catholic 
students at these colleges and universities. In fact the two 
go together. Unless a young man or woman believes in God 
and has definite religious principles to guide his or her con- 
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duct, he or she faces moral shipwreck. We all realize the 
prevalence of the theory of so-called self-expression in mod- 
ern education. The modern secular college is not greatly 
concerned about the moral conduct of its students, provided 
they meet its academic standards. An expression of this 
policy is found in the following words of Professor Arthur 
White of Dartmouth College: ‘The college or university 
should not concern itself with striving to perpetuate a con- 
viction life pre-marital chastity—-Dartmouth, thank God, 
does not have a locked bookshelf in its library! The regu- 
lation of human conduct is not an academic problem.” 


I think many of you are familiar with the recent book of 
Margaret Culkin Banning, The Case for Chastity, in which 
she endeavors to establish a case for chastity on purely 
natural grounds and in which among other startling state- 
ments she writes, “there are no longer any taboos about sex 
relations in the college group.” 

This consideration of the intellectual and moral diffi- 
culties that endanger the spiritual welfare of our Catholic 
students in the atmosphere of the secular college shows how 
difficult it is for them to live up to their Catholic religion 
during their years in college. Their faith and virtue will be 
assailed on every side and it is only by the grace of God that 
they are able to withstand these attacks. 

We should not conclude that all professors in our secular 
colleges and universities are atheistic and opposed to all 
principles of religion and morality. However, we do know 
that in many of our secular colleges there are professors who 
are a menace to the spiritual and moral welfare of Catholic 
students who attend their classes. We also know that there 
are many textbooks and reference readings which the stu- 
dent must study which are opposed to Catholic teaching and 
that the spirit of the modern secular college is hostile to reli- 
gion and morality and, therefore, attendance at such insti- 
tutions constitutes a real danger to the Catholic student. 
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Statistics on file at Newman Halli at the University of 
Pennsylvania, which is the official office of the Newman Club 
Federation, respecting courses in religion at secular and non- 
Catholic colleges and universities with which Federation 
deals, show that such courses in religion are one of nine 
modes of religious instruction proposed by the Federation 
for students in secular colleges; the other eight are lectures, 
discussion study clubs, a religious educational presentation 
at every Newman Club meeting by the chaplain or an 
invited speaker, retreats, missions, inquiry classes, and 
Lenten and other sermons where there is a Catholic chapel 
at college or Catholic religious services in college halls. 


Your speaker, who was chaplain of the Newman Club 
Federation from 1916 to 1935, made a study of credit and 
non-credit courses in religion among chaplains of the New- 
man Club federation in the years 1930-31. He made a 
similar study in 1937, sending a questionnaire to three hun- 
dred and fifty priests who are full-time or part-time chap- 
lains to the students at secular colleges or are chaplains to 
Newman Clubs in secular institutions where the Newman 
Club Federation is active. Ten questions were in the ques- 
tionnaire and among the answers have been found the fol- 

* This paper was presented by Father Keogh in Hartford, Connecticut, at 


the Secular College Conference held during the Fourth National Catechetical 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, October, 1938. 
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lowing data, that credit courses in religion are at pres- 
ent given at twelve institutions and that the total courses 
given are twenty-two per year. At six other institutions the 
credit courses have been discontinued, whilst at three other 
institutions arrangements are in progress to begin credit 
courses. The possibilities of new credit courses may be evi- 
denced in the fact that at thirty-three institutions in the 
United States there are non-credit courses, one in Canada 
and one in Japan, and the total courses given in thirty-five 
institutions, are seventy-eight. The total institutions, there- 
fore, where courses are given are forty-seven, and the total 
courses given are exactly one hundred. The times in a year 
when credit courses are given at a single institution number 
from one to three, and of eleven institutions of the twelve 
giving accurate statistics, four give a course once, four others 
twice, and three others three times, and of the hours per 
week two have one hour, five have two hours, three have 
three hours and one has four, and the credit hours at two 
institutions are one hour, at five others two hours, at two 
others three and at two others four and six hours respec- 
tively. At one institution the total credits allowed for reli- 
gion are one-fourth of what is required for graduation, 
namely thirty-two credits. Other interesting statistics con- 
cerning these credit courses at these twelve institutions are 
that at one the courses are given by a layman, that at four 
others the chaplains have clergy assistance in giving the 
courses, that at two institutions the courses are radioed, that 
at nine all the students may take the credit courses, but at 
two others freshmen are not permitted to take the courses, 
whilst at one other institution only the freshmen may take 
these courses. These latter restrictions to chaplains and to 
student attendance are chief reasons why there are not more 
credit courses, that only time and organization may over- 
come and forestall in other cases. Another chief obstacle 
in some of these institutions where the credit courses are 
given is that the college authorities expect the teaching in 
religion not to be denominational or sectarian, that the 
courses shall not have a denominational or sectarian appear- 
ance and that such terms as “Catholic,” “Episcopal,” etc., 
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give place to the term ‘“‘Christian.”” No matter on what sub- 
ject the priest-teacher-or the lay Catholic teacher addresses 
his hearers in the domain of any part of religion, he must in 
the last analysis give what any Catholic teacher of such a 
course will give, namely his own candid view as a Catholic, 
namely Catholic teaching, and no hearer expects any priest 
or lay Catholic as a true teacher in such a course to give 
any other decisive view in the last analysis of his subject 
than what the teacher knows is the truth that God has 
revealed and the Church of Rome believes and teaches; and 
in fact the non-Catholic student and faculty member takes 
the credit course under Catholic auspices precisely to hear 
and learn the Catholic view. 

There are the two other interesting items, one that these 
statistics do not include the many courses in religion that 
are given annually in the eight separate Catholic chapels at 
secular institutions in the United States, and in a ninth one 
in Canada, and a tenth in Puerto Rico, and in the eleven 
other Catholic chapels that are within Newman Halls, eight 
of these in the United States, two in Canada, and one in 
Japan, besides courses also at Masses at seven other secular 
institutions that are in the United States, and at one other 
in Canada where the Masses are said in secular college halls, 
at another place in a Catholic hospital in Canada, at an- 
other in the United States in an auditorium of a parish 
school, and at another place in the episcopal chapel of an 
United States secular theological school. The other interest- 
ing item is that a Chaplain of Federation once conducted a 
non-credit correspondence course and still thinks it has 
possibilities. 

It should be noted, too, that though there are thirty-six 
buildings such as Newman Halls, Newman Foundations, 
Newman Houses, thirty in the United States, three in Can- 
ada, one in Puerto Rico, one in China, one in Japan, that 
credit courses are given in only five of them, whilst such 
courses are conducted in seven other places where there are 
no such Catholic structures but where only campus halls or 
college class-rooms are available. Similarly the resourceful- 
ness of some chaplains is also shown where are the non- 
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credit courses at thirty-five secular institutions and where 
eleven of the places have Newman Halls, Newman Founda- 
tions and Newman Houses, but twenty-one others are not so 
equipped. 

Another kind of a credit course is now found in each one 
of three secular institutions of higher learning wherein 
Catholic laymen, each a Ph.D., is teaching Thomistic 
Philosophy, two of these teachers having been given place 
on the faculty through Catholic episcopal request, the third 
teacher, a convert, having been induced to teach Thomism 
by the Catholic Chaplain. 

In the summer of 1931, after your speaker had made his 
survey of credit courses as to titles and subjects, he incor- 
porated the same in a report which he sent to heads of the 
Educational Department of the N. C. W. C. and to six of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Hierarchy in the United 
States and to the Chaplains of the Newman Club Federa- 
tion. 

He stated, “There must be Apologetics, Ethics, Church 
History, Psychology, the Bible, Religion. There should be 
special classes in ethics,—medical ethics for the medical, 
dental and pharmacy students, business ethics for the stu- 
dents in schools of finance and engineering, legal ethics for 
law students. Because Church History and the Bible are so 
falsified, there must be lectures on these.” 

After that, as Chaplain of Federation, he sent lists of 
books to be used in giving courses with Catholic content, 
and also had printed a pamphlet of 24 pages and entitled— 
“Authoritative Works in Philosophy, Psychology, Philo- 
sophical Psychology, Experimental Psychology, Ethics, 
Apologetics, listed for use of Chaplains of Newman Halls 
and Newman Clubs, Newman Club Federation, June, 1933,” 
and in this pamphlet there was suggested the names of hun- 
dreds of books that might be used in some of such courses. 
But your speaker in his report on such courses in reli- 


gion to the N. C. W. C., and to its Department of Educa- 
tion in 1931 said— 


“There should be special instruction on “how to live” for 
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after all this is the great hunger of the soul. Men want to 
know how to live. Intellectually and morally men are askew 
in their quest. They jump from one false philosophy and 
false religion to another. It is the Catholic religion alone that 
can teach men how to live. College men and women, many of 
them of fine mind and body are going crazy because they 
sought in vain, ‘‘how to live” and have lived badly.” 

Man has three natural cravings——to know God, to love 
Him, to hope to be with Him in a better life. The Catholic 
religion alone can satisfy these cravings. 


In Catholic life the Church desires that men be taught 
“how to live” by the practice of the seven fundamental vir- 
tues, attendance at Mass and the frequentation of the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. The virtues are 
to be fundamental in this teaching. Unfortunately, our 
catechisms, and it seems our seminaries, fail to properly 
teach the fundamentals. 

The theological virtues sate the hunger of man’s soul, are 
indeed the basis of character and true living, and open the 
door to further spirituality and human contentment through 
the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and tem- 
perance. Man, because he is human, natural, realizes his 
own insufficiency. He hungers for the supernatural and 
miraculous. Man is dissatisfied with error for truth, senti- 
ment for love, an idol for God. He wants not abstrac- 
tions, and subtleties, he wants God. He wants a religion of 
power, not of human power where men overcome by word 
and work, for here again is the natural, the inadequate, but 
man wants a religion of divine power where God dwells 


and operates Himself and personally through men who are 
His instruments. 


What an opportunity we have to teach college men and 
women “how to live;” that there is no true character with- 
out the theological and cardinal virtues of faith, hope, love, 
prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance; that these 
seven fundamental virtues are the test of character and the 
basis of all morality and spiritual progress! 


What an opportunity is ours of blasting the error that 
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one religion is as good as another by creating a new apolo- 
getic, namely, that the Catholic Church alone solves the 
human riddle of all time, of “how to live,” by her teaching 
the knowledge of and the necessity of practicing the seven 
fundamental virtues. What an opportunity to place the 
teaching of the Catholic religion in its proper fundamental 
basis,—that man must have these seven virtues if he would 
really “live!”—that he cannot do without them, and that 
the Catholic religion is the only religion that naturally and 
fundamentally meets man’s need and teaches and shows 
him “how to live!” 


We know that there will not be wanting some who will 
place the emphasis on the sacraments and hold that this 
placing of these seven virtues before the sacraments of Con- 
fession and Holy Communion is fallacious when teaching 
men “how to live.” Two thoughts, however, will show that 
the placing of these virtues first is not fallacious: 


(a) We may not only “let a man prove himself and so eat 
of this Bread,” but we may refuse him absolution be- 
cause his justice, for instance, or his temperance is 
defective. And the absence of these virtues will show 
his prudence is defective, and likewise his fortitude. 
He may be denied absolution, because he has continued 
certain thefts, or not made repeatedly promised resti- 
tution, or that he is rather frequently intemperate. 
Such a one, as in the case of thefts, may be given in- 
struction on justice, and when guilty of intemperance 
may receive not only instruction on temperance but 
also on the virtues of prudence and fortitude. 


(b) The Abbé Alphonse Lugan, in his new book, Le 
Catholisme aux Etats-Unis: son Passe, son Present, 
son Avenir, says in one place substantially as follows: 
“American Catholics are suffering from ‘Sacramen- 
tisme,’ a frequentation of the sacraments rather than 
a practice of the virtues that the sacraments ought to 
nourish. The sacraments are looked upon as a substi- 
tute for effort, instead of as a means to increase effort.”’ 

(This from the Acolyte, Vol. VII, No. 1). The Fort- 
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nightly Review in April, 1931, says that “T. P. Tardi- 
ville, editor of the Quebec Verité, in a now forgotten 
brochure twenty-five years ago told us pretty much of 
the same truths.” It would be unfortunate if this 
charge of “Sacramentisme,” leveled against American 
Catholics could be true for all of them. It seems, how- 
ever, too true for many. 


When the present commentator expressed in the presence 
of a friend, a Catholic teacher of theology, a writer of 
prominence, that our fundamental Catholic teaching has not 
properly taught our Catholic youth “how to live,” he was 
surprised when the listener replied, “St. Thomas Aquinas 
taught in his day that the principal need of men was to be 


>») 


taught ‘how to live’. 


That our youth are not properly taught “how to live” is 
corroborated in a Report recently published in a pamphlet 
of eighty pages by the prefect of Religion at the University 
of Notre Dame. This Report deals with work being done 
there in the field of Religious Education. A writer in the 
Acolyte, May 31, 1930, p. 9, says, “This Report . . . takes 
for granted, from the first page to the last, that the previous 
religious training of the students now at Notre Dame has 
not fitted them for the living of normal Catholic life .. .” 

To teach “how to live” there must be more emphasis on 
the fundamental virtues. The names of these virtues must 
not only be known, the virtues themselves must be taught, 
must be understood and lived. It is not without reason that 
our Catholic authorities place in the Catechism, on the 
second page with the prayers, the theological virtues and 
their definitions. But ask any of our Catholic youth, “What 
is Faith?”—‘“What is Charity?”—and who of them can 
give a sufficient answer! 

Many of our youth can give the names of the cardinal 
virtues, but what one of them can tell, what is prudence, 
what is justice, what is fortitude, what is temperance? And 
yet these four fundamental virtues are called cardinal vir- 
tues from the word cardo, a hinge, because all our moral 
actions turn on them as a door upon its hinges; on them 
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the seven moral virtues, humility, obedience, meekness, 
liberality, temperance, chastity, diligence, and other virtues 
rest. 

Our small catechisms make no mention of the cardinal 
virtues. To teach men “how to live,” not only college men 
and women but even our children, must be taught the im- 
portance in the first place of the knowledge and practice of 
the theological and cardinal virtues, and we must remember 
as teachers that while the theological virtues are infused 
into the soul at Baptism they, too, may be increased there 
like other virtues. 


THE LITURGY 


The catechetical method of Christian antiquity, as is evident from 
the old Roman ceremonial books and the writings of the Fathers, 
was essentially a “prayer method.” Religious truths were not com- 
municated to the faithful, in dry, abstract formulas. Religious in- 
struction took the form of adoration, praise, thanksgiving, and 
prayer; it was thus sacred and sanctifying; it was fused with the 
hymns, antiphons, doxologies, homilies, and chants, all of which 
throbbed with faith and love. As soon as a new definition was 
pronounced or a new precision of doctrine made, it was immedi- 
ately transformed into a liturgical hymn, chanted at the altar, and 
integrated into the celebration of the holy mysteries. The faithful 
prayed their faith. Their worship, their adorations, and their 
praises were an index of their creed: “Lex orandi, lex credendi.” 
The church, the sanctuary, the altar, were the center of religious 
life, the hearth whence religion radiated. The truths gradually 
penetrated the receptive soul and filled it with celestial blessings. 


By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, “The Liturgy,” in Religious Jn- 
struction and Education, pp. 68-69. 
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We mentioned the fact that trends of the day should be 
taken into consideration in the preparation of a program of 
religious instruction for the Catholic public school pupil. A 
child is essentially a child of his day. The spirit of the age, 
the particular philosophy of the day, the current ideas, the 
sense of values of the generation that goes before him and 
of his own, all have their effect. 

The question might well be asked: do not these also influ- 
ence the parochial school child? And the answer is yes, but 
not to the same degree, for he is not similarly exposed. 

Shall we mention a few of the wrong ideas, the harmful 
trends, that are influencing Catholics today, more particu- 
larly the not-so-well instructed Catholics, and some par- 
ticularly good Catholics who are slightly tinged with Jan- 
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senism, but who would be horrified to learn it? It is well 
for us to have some clear ideas on the subject, for the pro- 
gram of religion for these children should be planned to 
counteract such tendencies, and our teaching should be 
definitely shaped for the same purpose, from first grade up. 


A thing to remember, too, is that we also are, to a certain 
extent, the products of our day. Our own personal attitude, 
bias, ideas, is so apt to creep in and shape our teaching. In 
fact, we do not see how it can be otherwise. If we ourselves 
have an idea of God as a severe judge who searches for 
wrongdoing to punish it, we will inevitably, and uncon- 
sciously, teach the same ideas to our pupils. 


How many times children are told: ‘God sees you and 
will be displeased!’’ The person who always presents that 
aspect of God’s omnipresence is teaching her own attitude. 
The fact that God knows and sees all things has another 
side as well, but how often does anyone think to say to a 
child who has made commendable effort, ““God sees you, 
and is pleased with His child.” Or to say to a child, happy 
at play, “God loves to see you happy and good.” 

There is an opposite extreme, harmful too, as are all 
extremes. This develops the idea of God as so good, so 
merciful, that almost all wrongdoing is condoned. In many 
a Protestant it has led to the denial of the existence of hell: 
God is too good, too merciful, to punish eternally in hell. 
In Catholics, it develops a false conscience, a decidedly lax 
one, and very erroneous views on contrition and amendment 
of life. 

It is perfectly true that God is good and merciful; He is 
infinitely so, and our finite minds can never fathom the 
extent of His goodness and mercy. But He is also infinitely 
just, and that must not be ignored in our teaching any more 
than it may be ignored in living. 

For the primary child God’s love is to be emphasized. 
Not that His justice should not be taught, we are speaking 
of emphasis. The child-heart is won by love; fear does not 
and should not play any important part in its motives. The 
child should, of course, learn that sin displeases God and 
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will be punished. But in the normal home, by which is the 
child led, fear of punishment or love of parents? Which is 
the better motive? And which has more lasting and more 
desirable results? Child-nature does not change when there 
is question of right relations with God, his heavenly Father. 
True love of God brings with it filial fear, the fear that 
dreads displeasing the heavenly Father because God loves 
him, and he loves God. This is often seen in the home. 
The child is keenly sensitive to the displeasure of loved 
parents, and no positive punishment is needed. The very 
young child who has not yet learned to talk responds to 
the tone of voice, the look of reproach, of the mother, and 
conduct is adapted to the only standard he knows: what 
pleases her is done, what displeases her is avoided. 

We stated that on the primary level love is to be empha- 
sized. Always love is to be emphasized, but through the 
elementary grades and for high school boys and girls there 
should be sufficient instruction on the justice that punishes 
as well as rewards. The thing is to give the pupils a knowl- 
edge of the truth proportioned to their mental age: God is 
infinite love and mercy to those who do His Will, or who, 
failing, truly repent and amend. But trust in that love and 
mercy that leads to the exclusion of proper consideration 
of His justice and encourages acts not in conformity with 
God’s will, is presumption and sinful. The two extremes, 
excessive fear and presumption, should be avoided. Right 
ideas of God exclude both. 

There is recognized in society today a marked and grow- 
ing tendency to evade responsibility. It has been well 
named ‘juvenile fixation.” And while it must be an ex- 
tremely comfortable mental state for those who have it, 
there are drawbacks. Growth in mental development and 
character, satisfactory adjustment to the situations in which 
one is placed, playing a man’s or a woman’s part in the 
world, very definitely suffer. Our boys and girls must be 
instructed to fulfill the duties of their state in life. It is a 
section of religion to which too little attention is paid. The 
Commandments are taught, it is true, but they are often 
taught with today’s applications, and little thought for 
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tomorrow’s needs. The children of today should certainly 
learn that obedience is the sanctification of children; but 
when are they to learn the duties of parents and other supe- 
riors toward children if the schedules of religion do not plan 
for this at least on the high school level? If they do not 
learn, how will they exercise those duties when they in turn 
are parents charged with the care of children? 

Matrimony is a sacrament, and the boys and girls should 
learn what the Church teaches in regard to its fitting recep- 
tion. But they should also learn very clearly in what Catho- 
lic courtship consists, and even more clearly the mutual 
duties of husband and wife. If there is one field in which 
ignorance plays havoc, it is here. For boys and girls on 
the high school level, a course in the “after marriage” 
aspects of life is sorely needed. Movies, novels, magazines, 
give them warped ideas. The general idea is that life’s 
problems are happily ended when one has achieved the 
married state, or else, if one did make a mistake in the 
selection of a husband or wife, divorce is an open door, and 
the second attempt is invariably successful. 

A little discreet investigation will show how far these 
ideas have penetrated, and it will not be unusual to find 
them in the intermediate grades. Eleanor was a pupil of 
fourth grade when she gravely informed the Catechist that, 
should her first marriage prove unhappy, she would get a 
divorce and try again. The catechist had not planned any 
detailed exposition of the indissolubility of marriage, judg- 
ing the subject entirely foreign to any ideas the children 
would have at that age. She changed her mind, a not un- 
usual process when teaching religion to these underprivi- 
leged groups, and explained simply and clearly, the teach- 
ing of our Lord. Eleanor listened intently, asked a few 
questions about hypothetical cases that she thought might 
entitle her to a divorce in the indefinite future, and finally, 
with a sigh, said: “Believe me, I’m going to be careful. 
Perhaps I won’t get married at all.” 

Instructions on the duties of this state in life should not 
be confined to the graces received, or even to the keeping 
of the law of God in serious matters in that state. Con- 
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sideration, the self-sacrifice necessary to maintain peace 
and increase mutual respect, upholding each other’s author- 
ity before the children, and a thousand other details, need 
attention. The harm done by selfishness, thoughtlessness, 
by failure to show the love and appreciation that really 
exist, is very great. And it is not confined to husband and 
wife; inevitably it affects the children. So the duties of 
husband and wife to each other, and those of parents to 
their children, should be taught. The problems of life are 
not solved when one marries; very often major problems 
just begin. 

Another wrong idea that has gained ground today is this: 
the Commandments of God restrain one, hamper one’s 
liberty, prevent “self-expression.” It is true that there are 
certain kinds of self-expression that it is highly desirably 
to prevent. But the idea that the Commandments hinder 
true liberty is a wrong one, and should be worked against 
in religion class. As a matter of fact, the Commandments 
prevent license and foster liberty. Failure to distinguish 
between license and liberty is one of the causes of impa- 
tience at the restraints imposed by the Commandments. 
What they very definitely restrain are those acts of man 
that are harmful to him and prevent his development along 
the lines of what is best in his nature. What they command 
is the fulfillment of duties that ennoble him and allow his 
powers to expand to the greatest possible extent. Right 
ideas of God, of the rights of God as the Creator, of the 
Fatherhood of God, with the consequent relationship of man 
to God, are the basis of right ideas about the Command- 
ments. We repeat, however; one chief point to stress is 
that the Commandments restrain only what is harmful and 
open the way to the fullest possible development of man’s 
powers along right lines. Begun in first grade, in very ele- 
mentary form, continued through the grades and through 
high school, this method of teaching the Commandments 
will help to offset the dangers inherent in the ideas preva- 
lent today. 

Religion is a dynamic force, not a series of prohibitions. 
It releases powers and controls their directions. One of the 
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characteristics of younger children is their delight in doing 
things. It is noteworthy that adults often list as work 
activities that children spontaneously group under the 
heading “Things We Like to Do.” This delight in activity 
grows in childhood and youth. The adolescent wants to be 
up and doing. He begins to realize that he is a man, and 
wants to play a man’s part in the world. His desire should 
be recognized and tactfully directed. Suggestion is better 
than command, and indirect suggestion often succeeds bet- 
ter than direct. Presentation of the Commandments in their 
positive, personal and social aspects is particularly helpful at 
this age. But nowhere, from the dawn of reason on, is con- 
stant emphasis on the “don’ts” helpful. 

Somewhere or the other this statement is made, “God did 
not create us to avoid evil, but to do good.” Yet when lis- 
tening to certain types of religious instruction one would 
certainly be justified in concluding that we were made only 
to avoid evil, and that done, all was done. Religion does 
prohibit certain lines of action, in very definite, forcible 
language, ‘““Thou shalt not!” One is in no doubt as to the 
thing forbidden. But religion does not stop there. Wrong 
acts are forbidden that right acts may follow, somewhat 
as one would remove an obstacle from a running stream 
that its force may not be impeded. For instance, the first 
Commandment forbids us to adore strange gods, but we 
have not fulfilled our duty when we avoid idolatry and 
heretical worship. There are very positive and inspiring 
duties imposed: the exercise of faith, of hope, of charity, 
prayer, and the offering of sacrifice. 

It is all a question of proper emphasis. The wrong of 
sin should certainly be presented, but much more the beauty 
and strength of a life of virtue and the attraction of good 
acts should be taught. The former teaching will warn un- 
wary feet from the primrose path; the latter will strengthen 
those same feet for the climb. 

But virtue should not be taught with constant emphasis 
on, “It is so hard.” Perhaps it is a bit trying at times to 
rise as soon as mother calls in the morning, or to go on an 
errand for her when one would rather play, but what about 
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mother herself? Train the children to see things from other 
people’s point of view sometimes. Perhaps keeping the law 
of God does demand sacrifice, but what did it cost our 
Lord to win grace to enable us to keep it? Intense selfish- 
ness is a characteristic of the day. One wonders sometimes, 
if certain methods of teaching religion, as well as failure 
to teach it, do not, in part at least, account for it. How 
much does the constant reiteration of the word “hard” in 
connection with virtue, tend to convince the child that he 
is a martyr when he does God’s will, or else, that it is too 
difficult to attempt to do it? “Are you a Catholic, Mother?” 
Jimmie asked. And when he was assured that mother and 
daddy and big brother Frank were all Catholics, he con- 
sidered the matter for a moment and then announced, “Well, 
I don’t know whether I'll be one when I grow up.” That 
attitude is something to smile at in a six-year-old of a 
practical Catholic family. Not all children are fortunate 
enough to have that background, and the same attitude, 
without these influences to counteract it, may well result 
from a presentation of religion that is nothing but a series 
of “dont’s” and “it’s hard”, as far as practical conduct is 
concerned. 

Something that should be stressed is the joyous aspect 
of religion. There are a lot of nice, pleasant, happy things 
that Catholics may do. We should so like to hear catechists 
teach their classes that play is God’s will for them, and 
parties are, too; that their healthy, hearty appetite for 
food is a blessing, something to enjoy and thank God for— 
He gave it to them, and supplies the food that satisfies it. 
Every capacity for enjoyment that they have is God-given. 
What they should be taught is to use these capacities cor- 
rectly: the right time, the right way. Sacrifice? Yes, upon 
occasion. But that is not every occasion. Simple, frank 
enjoyment in the spirit of conformity to the will of God and 
with gratitude for the gift of pleasure, is genuine service. 
Once this idea is presented to the boys and girls, and 
assimilated by them, it will do an important work in their 


lives, both in the way they look on religion, and the way 
they live it. 
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This idea helps them to associate their pleasure, their 
joys, with the will of God and their heavenly Father’s love. 
And that it helps to deepen right ideas of God, and to in- 
crease their love and trust, is a foregone conclusion. Vir- 
ginia wrote: ‘Daddy took us for a long ride yesterday. 
He bought us some ice cream, and we did not have to ask 
him. He said ‘Do you want some ice cream? I will buy 
you some candy, too.’”’ The daily bread and butter of life 
were accepted as a matter of course by this six-year-old as 
they are accepted by those of more mature years, but the 
ride and the unasked-for ice cream and candy spoke of 
love in a concrete language well understood. Children 
should thoroughly understand that God created them for 
happiness, not for pain and sorrow. These are necessary 
conditions now, somewhat as medicine is necessary when 
they are ill; they are not what God intended. Some day 
they will be all finished, but before that, even, there is lots 
of fun to be had in the world. 

We think, but perhaps in this we ourselves are biased, 
that this aspect of religion is far more necessary for our 
public school pupils than for our parochial school pupils. 
The former so often live in an atmosphere that places 
emphasis on what is called the “development of personality, 
self-expression, freedom from inhibition, power through 
activity.”” Not that these are wrong in themselves. It is all 
a question of what we understand by them. They are also 
present in the atmosphere in which our parochial school 
pupils live, but present with the sane restrictions that keep 
one from “expressing” one’s self to the detriment of the 
duties one owes to God, and of the rights of the neighbor 
to a certain degree of self-expression. 

The very fact, however, that there are harmful trends 
along these lines makes it all the more necessary for us to 
teach correctly the Catholic idea. The amount of care and 
watchfulness, and knowledge too, demanded by the effort 
to counteract these and other wrong ideas is more than 
should, or could, be expected of the individual catechist. 
Hence the need of the planned program, not only from the 
viewpoint of the pupils’ needs, but also of the catechist’s. 


itn aI E is 
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It may seem to many that in all this we simply state 
tendencies that should be watched and guarded against for 
both groups. But to us it seems that we are making a spe- 
cial plea for concentration on the teaching of right ideas 
and the development of right attitudes, in the Catholic 
public school child, on the basis of his particular needs. At 
the risk of undue repetition we say again; he receives so 
little that every possible effort should be concentrated on 
making that little the best. He has opportunity for so little 
real learning of all the beautiful truths of religion that we 
should select and emphasize the fundamental ones and work 
earnestly to build up right attitudes based on these, atti- 
tudes of trust, of confidence, of life; realization that there 
is a right answer even though he may not know it; knowl- 
edge, too, of where to look for that answer, to the Catholic 
Church. These attitudes will be his safeguard, but they can 
only be the outgrowth of the planned program and planned 
teaching. 

Are there other trends? Important ones that will seri- 
ously influence the children’s future? What of the failure 
to realize the demands of social justice, not charity, but 
justice, in daily life? Where does that have its roots? I 
know they go back in the past far beyond the lifetime of 
this generation, but how are we to bring our children to 
understand, and that means our future Catholic mothers 
and fathers, business men and women, workers and employ- 
ers, to know the truth of the matter? I cannot speak with 
any authority on the question of the proportion of our 
people who are ignorant of the principles involved in even 
simple life situations that call for social justice, but I can 
state this: in the groups with which I have considered the 
subject I have often found an ignorance of the practical 
application of basic principles that is astonishing. Charity, 
yes. I have known these who took quite literally the Biblical 
injunction that he who has two coats should give to him 
who has none. But realization of the principles involved in 
dealing with a store that is notorious for underpaying its 
employees rather than with another that is just in its deal- 
ings with employees, and as a consequence must charge 
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slightly higher prices, seems to be lacking. Of course, there 
are other factors besides inadequate religious instruction in 
operation here; we are often called a “childish people,” and 
our philosophy of life, at least in this generation, is what 
might be expected of a people so designated. We attach 
great value to things. Concrete, visible, tangible, rea’ 
things that we may see and have and hold. So it is quite in 
keeping with these elements to be able simply to ignore 
such relatively “unreal” things as ideas,—I speak from the 
child’s point of view—and cling to the very real things that 
a few dollars saved will make it possible for us to possess. 

What remedy do we suggest? How is it possible to plan 
a course in religion that will counteract such tendencies? 
It seems to me that the whole situation just outlined 
resolves itself into a wrong sense of values, gradually 
acquired and deepened over a long period of time, and that 
we will at least help to counteract it by teaching a right 
sense of values over a long period of time. Plan from first 
grade straight through the religion course for the presen- 
tation and representation, from every conceivable point of 
view, of the doctrines concerned, together with those other 
doctrines calculated to make the strongest emotional appeal, 
not that we consider religion a question of the emotions, 
but the fact remains that all of us are influenced by emo- 
tions. Rightly aroused and used they certainly help the 
will to make decisions that it might otherwise hesitate to 
make. 

A presentation of social justice to first grade? Frankly, 
we think that if these six-year-olds have not learned some- 
thing of it before first grade the catechist will have quite 
a task to really teach them right ideas at that age. By that 
we mean that the wrong ones will have had more than a 
little advantage in getting rooted in the minds of these 
children. Some of the basic doctrines—germinal, they are 
often called—that should be presented to the quite young 
child, and should expand and develop in keeping with the 
child’s development in the years that follow, are these: 
God is our Father; all men are my brothers; dominion over 
the earth has been given to man as a stewardship—to man, 
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not to some men; God wills that the goods of the earth 
should be shared; the stronger should help the weaker; 
and so on. 


These things have been stated and re-stated so often by 
others who are well qualified to speak on the subject, that 
we almost feel inclined to apologize for mentioning them. 
Almost, but not quite. They are known in their formulation, 
that is, they can be stated. But those who are not well 
instructed do not know the logical consequences of what 
they say. A few weeks ago I asked this question of a group 
of young women: “Should we pray for every one?” 

And the answer came: “Well, we’re not obliged to do so, 
but it would be nice to do it every now and then.” 

Yes, they knew the words of the Our Father, they never 
missed Mass on Sunday, and some of them, at least, “prayed 
the Mass” to the extent of using the Missal. Some, too, 
had attended Catholic grade and high schools. 

If we find such misunderstanding of the implications of 
doctrine in our Catholic school pupils, and we do, what 
may we not expect to find in our public school pupils? For 
we cannot, I wish I could say that so strongly that it would 
never be forgotten, we cannot, in the short time allowed 
for religious instruction, together with the drawbacks 
attached to it, give these boys and girls sufficient knowledge 
of religion to enable them to meet the problems of their 
adult life. It is impossible. That is why we insist so strongly 
on the presentation and representation of certain funda- 
mental doctrines and the development of right attitudes. 

I say “in the short time allowed for religious instruction 
together with the drawbacks attached to it.” What these 
are is well known: irregular attendance, late registration, 
inadequate equipment or no equipment, the time at which 
religion is taught, and that holds in many instances even 
where the release system is in operation, together with the 
many other factors, psychological and otherwise, that we 
find on analyzing these. 

We are very often faced with the fact that “man’s inhu- 
manity to man” has led to loss of faith in God. We need 
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to teach our children in such a way that this will not happen 
to them. Class hatred is another major problem, together 
with a too-intense nationalism, wrong ideas in regard to the 
position, the rights, the duties of the state; wrong ideas 
about the dignity and the rights of man—we hesitate to 
add to the list, nor is it really necessary that we should 
add to it. It must be abundantly clear why we ask so 
earnestly for specialists in many fields to combine and give 
us a well planned program for these children arranged on 
the basis of what there is sufficient time to really teach, 
not just to talk about, of what is essential knowledge in 
view of doctrinal content, the situations in which these 
children are placed today, and the world in which they must 
live their future adult life. A difficult task? Yes. But not 
an impossible one. It is necessary; that is why we are confi- 
dent it can be done, and hopeful that it will be done. 

Why do we place so much emphasis on the preparation 
of a program of religious instruction for the grades? We 
do not mean to exclude high school; in fact, high school is 
included in our plans. But we should like to ask this ques- 
tion: what proportion of our Catholic pupils of public high 
schools register for religious instruction, and what propor- 
tion of that registration attends with even fair regularity? 
We think that a properly planned and balanced program 
for the elementary grades would materially help to increase 
an interest in learning that would carry over to high school 
and help to change figures none of us enjoy studying. 

There are several other points that we wish to consider, 
and many others that could be considered. Psychologists 
rank mental conflict in children as a very potent factor in 
producing progressive disintegration of personality, as con- 
trasted with the well balanced development of personality 
that is desired. Mental conflict in a child? There are 
plenty of sources of possible mental conflict, but here we 
are particularly concerned with one: the disturbance that 
is caused when a child is taught one thing as true by an 
adult whom he respects, and something different by another. 
It gives him a feeling of helplessness, insecurity, uncer- 
tainty, that often disturbs him to a serious degree. For the 
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pupil in parochial school, no such conflict should arise in the 
course of his studies. He does not study geography from 
a text that solemnly informs him that man’s religious con- 
victions are influenced by the altitude at which he lives, 
nor does he study history from a text that glorifies achieve- 
ment even when that was won through acting on the false 
principle, “Might makes right”, or that exalts the heresy 
of excessive nationalism and racism at the sacrifice of the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man. Nor does he learn 
religion completely isolated from every other subject: he 
learns it as that which is intimately connected with all 
others, gives the right interpretation of all others, and ranks 
before all others. His text books are chosen from the view- 
point of truth and therefore what they contain does not— 
for it cannot, conflict with revealed truth. 


With our Catholic public school pupils the situation is 
different. Here are a few instances of statements that in- 
evitably lead to conflict: There is no reason for the belief 
that plant life was intended for the use of man. Contrast 
that with the statement made in Genesis: ‘And God said: 
Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed upon the 
earth, and all trees that have in themselves seed of their 
own kind, to be your meat.’”” If the above statement, given 
in a text book on botany, is thought correct, what becomes 
of belief in the Providence of God? A first text book in 
geography, for fourth grade level, gives the origin of cloth- 
ing something like this: the children of the family were very 
cold, so the mother and father talked matters over and 
decided that they must take the fur from some animals and 
make coverings for the children to keep them warm. Then 
summer came and the same bright reasoning led them to 
make clothes of leaves to keep off the hot rays of the sun. 
Utility, comfort, nothing else. Mother Nature had provided 
all the other animals with coverings, but had given man 
reason so he could devise some for himself. Contrast this 
with Genesis: ‘And the eyes of them both were opened: 
and when they perceived themselves to be naked, they 


* Genesis, I :29. 
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sewed together fig leaves, and made themselves aprons... . 
And the Lord God made for Adam and his wife, garments 
of skins, and clothed them.’” It is true that the text book 
makes a preliminary statement to the effect that perhaps 
this is how the first clothes were made. We know this is 
not how the first clothes were made—and we also know 
enough about fourth grade children to realize that even 
though the teacher emphasizes the “perhaps”, for all her 
emphasis it remains a fact for the average child. We should 
not give children credit for too much power of discrimina- 
tion. Classes have been known to become so convinced of 
the reality of Sally and Billy, the children read about in 
their text books, that they begged to be allowed to write 
to them. It was with difficulty that the teacher finally con- 


vinced the group that these were story children, not rea! 
ones. 


The danger of inaccurate statements that affect religion 
in text books, seems to increase in high school. Educators 
should respect the trust reposed in them and teach facts as 
facts, theory as theory, nor should they in any way tamper 
with the religious beliefs of their pupils. That is the Ameri- 
can doctrine of secular education. But it is a doctrine not 
always honored in observance. High school teachers in all 
too many instances use their classrooms as laboratories for 
experimentation with their pupils, and for the propagation 
of their own personal ideas. Perhaps it is inevitable. Per- 
haps it is too much to expect that those entrusted with the 
duty of giving youth the culture acquired by past genera- 
tions should scrupulously refrain from giving them other 
less desirable things. 

Then there is the question of example and conversation. 
The parochial school offers instruction in religion through 
every avenue: it teaches it, talks it, and lives it. Recess 
time is no open forum for a discussion of the various reli- 
gious beliefs of the children by the children themselves. 
Scraps of conversation about religion may at times be heard, 
usually prefaced by “My father said,” “Sister told us,” and 





* Genesis, III :7, 21. 
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so on. For most of the pupils, in primary and in interme- 
diate grades, at least, the existence of other religions is 
very remote and shadowy,—something to which no atten- 
tion is paid, except, perhaps, when urged on by the zeal of 
their teacher to “pray that all people may know and love 
and live the true religion.” 

What of the public school child? Inevitably, when chil- 
dren of the same group differ, there is discussion of religious 
beliefs. Very early in life the Catholic public school child 
learns of the existence of the churches. It is bound to affect 
him in time; just how it will affect him is not certain. His- 
tory shows us the type that clings to the Faith all the more 
strongly when it is attacked. Today public schools show 
some pupils of this type, too, but there are others. The 
child may tend to form the opinion that whether or not 
one believes does not matter much; or he may eventually 
arrive at the conclusion, all too common today, that one 
religion is as good as another. Deep faith may become 
impossible for him, due to the conflict of opinions among 
those whose authority in other matters he reverences and 
accepts; or from disputes with his classmates on a subject 
none of them know enough about to argue over, he emerges 
somewhat shaken, with the memory of a bitter taunt that 
he could not answer rankling in his mind. No matter what, 
the effect is at best not good, and in many instances is 
harmful. The child does not yet sufficiently understand his 
faith, nor have long practice and love and increasing know!- 
edge given him the deep confidence that knows there is 
always a correct answer, even though that answer may not 
be known to him. 

Sometimes in the lower grades these disputes are referred 
to the teacher. Eleanor, an eight-year-old product of a 
mixed marriage, had just learned of baptism and of its 
necessity. Evidently she accepted the doctrine wholeheart- 
edly, for soon after, during recess at school, she threw a 
bomb into an otherwise peaceful period by announcing to 
one of the girls, “You told me you weren’t baptized, so I 
know you can’t go to heaven.” History tends to repeat 
itself, and a miniature Babel ensued. The dispute was sub- 
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mitted to their substitute for the League of Nations, the 
teacher. 

“That is what Eleanor believes,” that teacher said. “Other 
people believe something else.”’ 

Perhaps that was as tactful an answer as an Episcopalian 
could give to a mixed group composed of members of many 
denominations and of none. But one wonders what effect 
it had on Eleanor’s faith, and on that of the others. “Evi- 
dently,” their young minds could well have reasoned, “What 
we accept as such positive truth may not be so very true 
after all. People are not sure; perhaps none of them really 
know.” Such thoughts probably would not have been given 
very definite form, but the impression would have been 
made. And it would not have been a passing one. This is 
just another aspect of the conflicts that must be faced by 
the Catholic public school pupil, against which he should 
be armed by proper instruction. Together with the possi- 
bility of conflict in subject matter, and the lack of corre- 
lation of secular studies with religion, it should be taken 
into account when the religion program for these children 
is planned. 


“EVERY CATHOLIC CHILD IN A CATHOLIC SCHOOL” 


When we bear in mind our meager financial resources and our 
limited personnel, we can readily understand why it was that think- 
ing of our task from a quantitative point of view, we have neglected 
somewhat to concentrate on its qualitative aspects. It can be demon- 
strated, of course, that children in Catholic schools receive an edu- 
cation that compares most favorably with that received by children 
in public schools. However, this is beside the point. What cannot 
be demonstrated is that children in Catholic schools receive an edu- 
cation that is rooted and founded in Catholic philosophy and grows 
directly out of Catholic culture. We have depended on the per- 
sonality of our teachers and the atmosphere of the classroom to 
accomplish the deeper results we desire, adopting meanwhile the 
materials for instruction, the organization of the curriculum and 
in most cases the textbooks’ in use in secular schools. As a result, 
we have made no distinctive contribution to the theory and prac- 
tice of education in the United States. 


By Rev. George Johnson, “Dedication,” The Catholic Educa- 


tional Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 1 (January, 1939), p. 5. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE VIRTUE OF JUSTICE 


REVEREND JAMES W. O’BRIEN 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Justice governs the relation between men in those things 
which involve a strict legal right enforceable in law and in 
which payment can be made with exactness. Thus if one 
man owes another five dollars, justice demands that he pay 
five dollars, no more no less. The golden mean of justice 
is an objective one and is the same for everybody, whereas 
the mean of the other virtues is subjective and can vary 
according to the persons involved. 

Justice is defined as the constant and perpetual will to 
give to each what belongs to him. It means in other words 
to respect the rights of our fellowman. A right is a moral 
faculty or power of doing something, or omitting something 
or of possessing something, which power is enforceable in 
the courts of law. Some of these rights which a man has 
regard his person. Of such a nature is man’s right to life, 
liberty and bodily integrity. He may also have rights to 
certain things outside himself. Thus he has a right to his 
good name or reputation, to obligations arising from the 
marriage contract and finally to his external goods. The 
right to life and bodily integrity is covered by the fifth com- 
mandment of the decalogue; marriage rights are governed 
by the sixth commandment; external goods by the seventh; 
man’s good name and reputation by the eighth. Violations 
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of these precepts are, therefore, violations of strict justice 
and carry with them when possible the obligation of restitu- 
tion, or of repairing the harm done. 

We say the violations of strict justice involve the obli- 
gation of restitution. This statement can perhaps be better 
explained by giving some attention to the fact that, accord- 
ing to Saint Thomas, justice is threefold. There is that 
justice by which -the individual or groups have respect for 
the rights of the community or the common good. This is 
called general or legal justice. Some maintain that it is to 
this kind of justice to which our Holy Father refers when 
he uses the term social justice. Secondly, those who have 
charge of the community have the obligation of distributing 
the goods of the community to the individual and of im- 
posing obligations upon him in accordance with his dignity, 
need or capacity. This is called distributive justice which 
is measured by the principle: “From each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his need.” Thus it is involved 
for instance in taxation and relief. Some are of the opinion 
that this is what is meant by social justice, a term which 
we hear so frequently, especially since the publication of the 
encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno. The third kind of justice 
is commutative justice which governs the relations of 
one individual or group with another. This is the justice 
with which we are primarily concerned. Commutative jus- 
tice alone imposes the obligation of restitution, which, there- 
fore, is not incurred by violations of legal or distributive 
justice unless commutative justice is also involved, as is 
frequently the case, especially in those countries which have 
little or no regard for ethical principles. 

The virtue of justice in all our manuals of moral theology 
is a very long tract to which the greater part of a year is 
usually given in our seminaries. It will obviously, therefore, 
be impossible to consider, in a brief article all the cases in 
which justice is involved. We shall consider only the more 
general principles and even among these, only those prac- 
tical points which are not so readily found elsewhere. 

Man has a right to life. This right, however, is not an 
absolute one. God alone is the absolute master of life and 
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death. When we say then that man has a right to life we 
do not mean that he can dispose of it as he pleases, just 
as he may with certain reservations with regard to his 
external goods. His right is the right of use, much the same 
as the right of a man who rents a house. He cannot destroy 
it. Thus suicide is sinful. Murder, which is also a violation 
of man’s right to life, because it means the direct killing 
of another, is always wrong. It is always a mortal sin since 
the object of the right is indivisible. If murder is wrong, 
so are euthanasia, abortion and various surgical operations 
that affect the life of the unborn child. On the other hand, 
the state may take the life of a criminal; one may on one’s 
own authority kill an unjust aggressor; one man may kill 
another in a just war. Indirect killing which is not intended 
but follows as a result of an action that one does intend is 
not always illicit, but may be justified if there is a suffi- 
ciently grave cause. The question of indirect killing is too 


long to be discussed in detail. It may be well to call atten- 
tion to it. 


Man has a right to bodily integrity. —To maim another 
or oneself, or to injure a person in any way is contrary to 
strict justice. Thus sterilization, which is so frequently 
recommended today for the mentally unsound, is a violation 
of justice and a mortal sin. 


Man has a right to his good name. To harm the reputa- 
tion of another is usually a mortal sin. When the reputation 
of another is harmed by lies, the sin of calumny is com- 
mitted. Detraction or the unnecessary revealing of an- 


other’s fault is also contrary to justice and hence usually 
a mortal sin. 


The foregoing rights are natural to man. They are not 
acquired in any way, but belong to man by the very fact 
that he is a man. Other rights are in a certain sense ac- 
quired. Even these are in another sense natural, but they 
require a certain fact before they can be said to be complete 
or determined. 


By the fact of marriage man obtains certain complete 
definite rights, which are violated by the sin of adultery. It 
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is to be noted here that the sixth commandment mentions 
only adultery, which is contrary to justice as well as to 
chastity. Other sins against chastity which do not violate 
justice are usually treated under the sixth commandment, 
but we shall consider these sins under the virtue of tem- 
perance. 


While the right to private property is one that is founded 
on the natural law and belongs to man by nature, the right 
to this or that particular thing must be acquired in some 
way. There are various titles by which goods are obtained 
by an original owner, but these are not so important, first 
because injustices in these matters are less frequent and 
secondly because there are very few things that can be 
owned in the world today which do not belong to somebody. 
The sin of injustice is more frequent in regard to those titles 
by which goods are transferred from one person to another. 
The most important of these titles are prescription, last will 
or testament and contract. 

Prescription is a title founded entirely upon civil law, by 
which a person who, in good faith, possesses something that 
belongs to another becomes the legitimate owner after a 
specified time, in most states after about twenty years. 


Man has a natural right to determine how his goods shall 
be disposed of after his death. This right is exercised by 
last will or testament. In the event that a will is lacking 
the heirs succeed to the property according to the disposi- 
tions of positive law. The modern practice of attacking 
nearly all wills frequently involves injustices. 


Of the great variety of contracts that exist today, the most 
important are perhaps buying and selling, money lending 
and the wage contract. Volumes have been written espe- 
cially in recent years on these questions. They involve so 
many difficult points that it would be impossible to discuss 
them all. One point alone might well be called to the atten- 
tion of readers, that the term money lending is a misnomer. 
We can lend a thing only when we expect to get the same 
thing back. When we lend we retain the ownership and 
can, therefore, legitimately charge for the use of the thing. 
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Money, on the other hand, cannot be loaned in the strict 
sense of the word, because its use means its consumption 
and hence the ownership of necessity passes from one person 
to the other. To charge for its use is thus illicit and this is 
called usury. Today, the term usury is understood to signify 
exorbitant interest. This, however, is not its original mean- 
ing. A reasonable interest, however, may be charged be- 
cause of what are called the extrinsic titles, such as loss of 
gain, danger of capital loss, etc. If we were to seek one 
reason that is chiefly responsible for the economic diffi- 
culties that oppress us we would find it in the fact that in 
the matter of interest taking we have traveled a long way 
from the traditional teaching of theologians. 

If the virtue of justice is violated by theft or by unjust 
damage to another person’s property, there arises the obli- 
gation of restriction, not merely of the thing itself but of any 
increase of value that would have accrued to the owner by 
his possession. One who is in bad faith must also repair 
any harm that he has caused by his unjust act, even though 
he himself does not gain anything thereby. There can be 
an obligation of restitution even without the sin of injus- 
tice, as when one in good faith comes into the possession 
of the property of another, for instance when one unknow- 
ingly buys stolen goods. This obligation is not so all inclu- 
sive as the other since it extends only to the thing itself 
and not to other damage that comes to the owner as a result 
of the theft. The question of restitution in particular cases 
is a very difficult one. We have mentioned here only the 
very general principles that are necessary for the solution 
of practical questions. 

There is one more point that may be of interest in con- 
nection with the virtue of justice, that of the accumulation 
of small thefts. While it is true that venial sins no matter 
how frequently repeated can never constitute a mortal sin, 
nevertheless small thefts may be so united as ultimately to 
become grave. Such coalescence of the matter as it is called 
is had when the person intends eventually to take a suffi- 
cient amount as to cause grave damage or when he actually 
has in his possession a large amount of stolen property ob- 
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tained by repeatedly stealing small sums. If a man were to 
steal ten cents a day he would have stolen a sufficient 
amount to constitute grave matter and thus he would be 
guilty of grave sin. 

There is one more virtue which modifies the will, that 
should be treated in this series before we take up the virtues 
that govern the sensitive appetite. This is the virtue of 
obedience. There are, of course, many more, such as liber- 
ality, truth, mercy, gratitude, etc., which are important 
but we have touched upon some of these when we spoke of 
the virtue of charity. The next article will concern itself 
therefore with the virtue of obedience and the last two will 
take up the virtues of fortitude and temperance and the vir- 
tues related to them. 


THE CATECHIST 


A stern, gruff, fault-finding demeanor on the part of the catechist 
acts like a devastating frost. On the other hand, cheerfulness 
(/ularitas) is like sunshine that lights up and warms the hearts of 
the little ones. Father Jungmann advises his students to read the 
tenth, twelfth and fourteenth chapters of St. Augustine’s famous 
catechetical treatise, “De catechizandis rudibus,” if they desire to 
remain loyal to their high office, especially when the burden and 
pressure of natural impulses threaten to frustrate their supernatural 
work. For the power of this mighty spirit, even now after a mil- 
lennium and a half, will re-awaken their fervor and enkindle their 
zeal and courage and love, when they recall the tender love and 
the cheerfulness of this profoundly sensitive soul, the great catechist 
of Hippo. 

By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, “The Catechist,” in Religious 
/nstruction and Education, p. 191. 
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New Books in Review 


The Catholic Gentleman. A Manual of Christian Prac- 
tice and Etiquette. For the Use of Catholic Secondary 
Schools. By Rev. S. A. Raemers. New York: William H. 
Sadlier, Inc., 1938. Pp. 120. Price 40c list; 30c net. 


Teachers of the upper grades and high schools will all 
wish a desk copy of this book. Many schools will desire 
to put individual copies in the hands of students. To the 
present reviewer the text is misnamed. In his introductory 
notes the author states that it is his purpose to outline “for 
boys and girls of high school age certain ways of conduct 
that will enable them to live as good Catholic gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, and so be a credit to their God, their 
‘Church, and their country.” Teachers of girls as well as 
teachers of boys will find this a valuable handbook. The 
author says of the organization of this book: “I have 
divided this short treatise into two parts which I have en- 
titled respectively: The Christian Gentleman and the 
Catholic Gentleman. Hence the first portion of the book 
aims at formulating rules which every gentleman, be he 
Catholic or non-Catholic, should observe. The second, on 
the other hand, gives the forms for correct conduct which 
are of particular application to the Catholic, and which are 
enjoined by certain practices bound up with his faith, his 
moral obligations, his devotions, and his liturgy.” 





At Your Ease in the Catholic Church. By Mary Perkins. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1938. Pp. 203. Price $2.00. 


A letter to the author from Reverend L. J. Feeney, S.J., 
serves as a preface to this volume. The present reviewer 
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would like to use the following sentences from Father Fee- 
ney’s letter as an introduction to At Your Ease in the 
Catholic Church. We can see innumerable uses for this 
volume in home, school and library. 

I hope you will put as many people at ease in the Catholic Church 
as you have put me in the reading of your little book. Incidentally, 
you have taught me many points of comfort and courtesy arising 
directly out of the procedure of our faith which I either never took 


cognizance of when I was studying theology and the liturgy, or else 
once learned and then forgot. 


Restoring All Things: A Guide to Catholic Action. 
Edited by John Fitzsimmons and Paul McGuire. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1938. Pp. xiiit+236. Price $2.00. 


No Catholic library can afford to be without this volume. 
The authors do not present a history of the development of 
Catholic action; that work has already been covered by 
authoritative writers. The point of view of the present text 
may be summarized in the following chapter headings: 


Catholic Action and the Mystical Body (by R. P. Chenu, 
O.P.); Catholic Action and the Liturgy (by Dom. G. 
Lefebvre, O.S.B.); Catholic Action and the Priest (by 
Canon Glorieux); The World Scene of Catholic Action; 
Catholic Action in Italy (by Rev. F. Carroll-Abbing) ; 
Catholic Action in Belgium; Catholic Action in France; 
Formation Technique. 


My Father’s House. An Alphabet of the Church. Verses 
by M. H. Ruane. Drawings by Janet Robson. Paterson, 
New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1938. Pp. 26. Price 
75c (postage extra). 


The pages of this book are pleasingly large, the illustra- 
tions interesting and instructive, and the thought for each 
page, and each letter has its page, is simple and educa- 


tional. The text is a pleasing rule of life for the Catholic 
child. 
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Little Prayers for Boys and Girls. Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthoriy Guild Press, 1938. Pp. 26. Price 25c each, 
postage extra O3c. 


The prayers in this booklet are taken from the Raccolta. 
Each prayer is given a page, and the opposite page offers a 
picture illustrating the prayer. 


Catholic Masterpieces—No. 1 The Secret of the Cure 
D’Ars by Henri Gheon. Pp. viiit+248. No. 2 Progress and 
Religion by Christopher Dawson. Pp. xx+267. No. 3 
Thomas More by Daniel Sargent. Pp. vii+280. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1938. Prices—50c (paper bound); $1.00 
(cloth bound). The first six as a set for $2.50 (paper 
bound); $5.00 (cloth bound). 


It is with enthusiasm that this Journal introduces its 
readers to the first three volumes in Sheed & Ward’s 
“Catholic Masterpieces.” These books, already appreciated 


and read by thousands, now appear as inexpensive reprints. 
Catholic education can prove a valuable channel for the 
dissemination of this material now available in low-priced 
editions. F 


Poets at Prayer. By Sister Mary James Power, S.S.N.D. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1938. Pp. xxxvi+214. Price 
$3.00. 


This is an objective study presenting the attitude toward 
Religion of some of the generally acknowledged leaders in 
contemporary English and American poetry. None of the 
poets selected are found wholly untouched by God. As Dr. 
Wells of Columbia University says in his Foreword to this 
volume: ‘The survey by Sister Mary James will be found 
original in its critical point of view and inspiring alike to 
lovers of poetry, of philosophy, and of Christ. It will be 
best understood by those who love all three.” 
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Our Blessed Lady. A Series of Meditations on the An- 
gelus, the Litany and the Mysteries of the Rosary. Pre- 
pared and arranged by Fr. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1938. Pp. ix+-109. 
Price $1.00, postage extra O3c. 


This is the second volume in a series of meditations 
selected from the large work, Mit Gott, by Father Atha- 
nasius Bierbaum, O.F.M. The first volume of this series 
of meditations is entitled Retreats. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

D. Sigismund De Courten. Officium Parvum Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis. Complete with English Rubrics. (21%4”x2”) New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. 258. Price (cloth) 40c net; (leather) 
75c net. 

Fitzsimons, John and McGuire, Paul. Restoring All Things: A 
Guide to Catholic Action. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1938. Pp. 
xlii+236. Price $8.00. 

Noll, J. F. Father Smith Instructs Jackson. (Thirtieth Large 
Edition) Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1939. 
Pp. 199. Price 50c postpaid ; $1.00 cloth. 


PAMPHLETS 


Into Thy Hands. The Office of Compline for Sunday and for 
Every Day of the Week According to the Roman Breviary. For 
the Use of the Laity. Edited by Donald Attwater, T. O. S. D. 
Newly Revised Third Edition. The Popular Liturgical Library, 
Series II, No. 8. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 
1938. Pp. 98. Price 15c. 

Manner of Serving at Low Mass. Sixth Edition. Popular Litur- 
gical Library’ Series III, No. 2. Collegeville, Minnesota: The 
Liturgical Press, 1938. Pp. 23. Price 5c. 

Marriage in Christ. The Rite of Marriage Newly Translated 
With an Introduction by Richard Edward Power. (Third Edition) 
The Popular Liturgical Library, Series II, No. 6. Collegeville, 
Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1938. Pp. 54. Price 10c. 

Ordinal for 1939. League of the Divine Office. Collegeville, 
Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1938. Pp. 59. Price 15c. 

The Social Problem. Book Four—The Mystical Body and Social 
Justice. Compiled and published by St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, 1938. Pp. 94. Price 35c. 
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